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ARE YOU GOING away? 


A HIDDEN SECRET. 


[A NOVELETTE.,) 


CHAPTER I. 


“No, dear,” eaid Bertram Ravensworth, as he 
addressed a fair girl of eighteen, whose head, as 
it rested on his broad shoulder, came in very 
close proximity to. his tawny moustache, for he 
beat low that she might catch his words ; “ there 
are no hedgerows to the lane at all, not « sing'e 
viole6 or primrose excepting in the basket’ of 
the flower-seliers is to be found there. And in 
the place of your own shady trees you will find 
nothing but bricks and mortar, omnibuses and 
vehicles of @ description rupning to and fro 
ail the dey and half the night long, and men and 
women ever hurrying onwards, some with happy 
faces, ag though on pleasure bent, but the 
majority wearing a haggard expression of coun- 
teuance, more as if they were forced to live than 
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OH, DON'T GO aWaY,” SAID THE CHILD, THE TEARS STARTING TO HIS EYES 


big, busy, London lane it is, darling. 
Daisy think she could be happy there }”’ 

Daisy Mortram raised her pretty head, with 
its golden crown, and looked up into the face of 
her lover. 

> With you I should be happy anywhere !” she 
said. 

He presved the girl closer to his side, as he 
impressed a fond kiss on her upturned face, 
whilst a sigh almost inaudible escaped him. 

Tb was a quiet, sequestered spot where the 
lovers sat on the banks.of one of those grand 
broads of water for which Norfolk is famous ; 
the tall rushes grew st their feet, and as they 
waved to and fro iu the soft eummer air seemed 
to do obeisance to them, whilst the water lilies 
floated on the breast of the silvery ripples, only 
giving way as a majestic swan or a little rowing 
boat would cross their course, whilst ever and 
anon the ery of a wild duck would disturb the 
stiliness of the scene, 

The sun had sunk far in the West when Ber- 
tram reminding his companion that there was 4 
heavy dew falling, arose, aad sauntering 
down the side till they reached where the waters 
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that their life brought them any happiness. A 


| marsh, aud emerged through a gale into the main 
}road, slong which they continued until a 
thatched-roofed house just peeping through the 
trees which surrounded it came in view, 

A hawthorn hedge divided it from the high- 
way, and at a distance from each other were two 
gates—a large five-barred one painted white, 
which led to the princ'pal entrance, and the other 
called the kissing-gate, which led to the stables 
and outhouses of the Rookery, the title given to 
Farmer Mortram’s home, from the fact that the 
trees surrounding tho same were laden with 
nests, whose occupants would keep up s continual 
caw, caw from morn to night, 

At the latter entrance they stopped ; it seemed 
so quiet and peaceful that each appeared un- 
willing to disturb the serenity of the scene, as 
silently they stood in each other’s embrace 
watching the glorious beauty which the eun had 
left reflected on the clouds as he sank behind 
them on the one side ; whilst on the other every 
leaf seemed at rest, and a settled gloom pervaded 
all, through which no object but the white gate 
seemed visible, 

“T must go in now, dear,” Daisy at last said, 





ran into a narrow, winding river they crossed a 





as a rook, which kept bad hours, returned to his 
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home with a caw, which aroused them from their 
reverie, 

“ [ euppose ft must be,”*returned her lover, 
as opening the gate for her to pass through he 
released her, save for the little hand which he 
retained, until on the other side over the obstacle 
which divided them, he once more pressed her 
to his bosom, and imprinted a parting kiss on her 
ruby lips. 

He stood where she had left him until her 
receding figure was lost in the darkness, and the 
bang of a distant door assured him of her safety, 
when taking a cigar from his pocket he lit the 
same, and still continued resting against the gate 
as he smoked, 

The sigh he smothered when she was near he 
10w audibly repeated; there was not a sound to 
disturb bis reverie, and he remained buried in 
thought until the weed was almost expended, 

He waa about to move when a rabbit ran 
past to the-adjoiving field. He gave a sudden 
start. “ What a fool law,” he said, “afraid of 
my own shadow since then—-I, who used to be 
a0 fearless. Oh, Heaven! it is terrible to bear, 
but too late to retract!” 

He raiead his hat with one hand, whilst with 
the other he was about to raise his handkerchief 
to. wipe the perspiration from bis forehead, when, 
with a groan, he let it fall to the ground, where 
it lay with a dark stain on ite fleecy whiteness, 

‘Pshaw!” he ssid, as eteoping he picked it 
up, “Of course, I used it this morning to bind 
my cut finger.” 

But as the moon arose bright and clear in the 
heavens it was the white and terrified face of a 
man on which she (brew her light as he wended 
towards Sandfield Manor. 

Bertram Ravensworth was a rising barrister, 
who bad during the long vacation accepted the 
invitation of an old college chum to visit him for 
the enjoyment of the fishiag and shooting which 
his home county so well afforded. 

Jack Blessington, his Loeb, was a jovial kind of 
fellow, who had been destined by his fami'y to 
become the spiritual father of many: but Jack 
assured them from the beginuing it was a mis- 
take ; It would only be bringing the Church into 
ridicule and bimeelf into trouble if they ever put 
him into a pulpit. 

He was no worse thau most, but could not be 
hy pocrite enough to preach to others a doctrine 
he did not carry out himself, and he could no 
more renounce the world and its plesaures than 
he could live without eating; and as at that 
particular time an old aunt with whom he had 
been a great favourite happened to die, leaving 
him the manor and ten thousand a-year, Jack 
troubled himself no more about the matter, but 
felt very much at bis ease az a country gentleman, 
a life which appeared to suit him in every 
respect. 

He had chambers in town, where he would 
mostly spend the winter months, but when the 
hot season set In he would induce two or three 
friends to return with him to the country, or 
accompany him for a cruise In his yacht after 
they had tired of the fishing, riding, shooting, 
and the society which the surrounding families 
afforded ; and eo it happened that he had suc- 
ceeded in persuading Bertram, who was vothing 
loth, to leave for awhile his dusty rooms in 
St.——- Lane, to pass a few weeks with him at 
Sandfield Manor. 

Jt had always puzzled Jack whatever per- 
suaded the latter to remain in such « place, when 
he could have had far better accommodation in 
Lir.coln’s Inn, with fresh air, or even bave had a 

lace a little way out at no greater expense ; but 
whenever the subject was mocted Bertram would 
reply that he hated moving; the distance was 
convenien! for lis office, and briefs were not so 
plentiful that he cared to make any change ; be- 
sides, his father, who had been a leather mer- 
chant, had lived there before him ; and although 
no one was left him now but the old house- 
keeper who had been in the family since he wore 
petticoats and buckled shoes, atiil he did not care 
to find fresh quarters, 

And ao Jack, whenever he was in town, would 
visit his friend in his home, which he declared he 
eould make neither head wor tail of, and be 








waited oa by the old domestic; who appeared 
almost as ancient as the wails themselves, 

They were very old friends—-he and Bertie, 
both of whom now were from twenty-five to 
thirty years of age; and Jack, having a love 
for antiquity, had once, when visiting the latter, 
gained permission to explore his habitation, 
mounting a broad staircase until he reached the 
attics ; and descending to the kitchens beneath 
with the greatest enjoyment, and would have 
carried his search lower still, to which he feit 
sure a door in the latter would have led him had 
not thesame been firmly secured, and, believing 
what the old servant said, that it would not 
open, he was satisfied; but a few days later, 
having been called downstairs by Bertram to see 
some puppies he had in the back yard, he was 
surprised, on glancing into the kitchen as he 
passed, to eee Dorothy (the housekeeper) emers:- 
ing from the same, which she nojseleasly and 
hastily closed behind her as her eyes fell on him, 
remaining with her back against {it until he 
joined Bertram, 

“Deuced strange that,” thought Jack, as he 
expressed to Bertie hia opinion rexpecting his 
canine breed ; but the woman’s behaviour seemed 
to him so odd that he could not avoid remarking 
on it to his friend, 

Bertram dropped the pup he waa holding, 

which gave a cry of pain as it fell on the hard 
stones, and Jack almost started in his turn as he 
watched the strange expression which came over 
the face of the former—an expressfon which 
passed away in & hollow laugh ag-he declared he 
must be dreaming; the door had not been 
opened since some alterations were made years 
ago. : 
It was now six wecks since Bertram had be- 
come the guest of Jack Blessington, and, although 
the latter had a very good idea of the sort of 
friendship existing between him and the farmer's 
pretty daughter, still he had in no way made 
him his confidant, and he was rather surprised 
on his retura on this particular evening to hear 
that he had determined to make Daisy Mortram 
his wife. 

Jack was smoking by the open window, his 
only companion @ little rough terrier, to whom 
he would address an occasional sentence aa the 
latter wagged his tail in mute reply, but as a 
footstep was heard approaching he gave » low 

wi, 

“Down, Rough,” said Jack, as Bertram en- 
tered .he room, which, although in obedience to 
his master the dog did, it was in sulky, half- 
suppressed rage, as, with his head resting on his 
paws, he jealously watched every movement of 
that master’s friend, 

“ He'll never be chums with you, Bertie,” said 
the former as, lazily turning, he referred to 
Rough's unfriendly behaviour ; “but I am glad, 
old fellow, you have come in,” he continued, “ as 
although a dog is very ‘well in his way, still one 
cannot keep up a one-sided conversation hour 
efter hour without it becoming in the end rather 
wearisome.” 

“Yshould have been ia before,” replied Ber- 
tram, ashe accepted acigar from the case hi 
friend held out to him, “ but it was such a glorious 
evening I could not draw myself from its entic- 
fag influence,” 

“ And did this influence act solely on your own 
sensea '—and was it alone—pardon me !—that 
you contemplated the beauties of an early autumn | 
sunset |” asked Jack, in a bantering tone, 

‘No, Mr. Blessington, I was not alone,” was 
the reply. ‘But have done, Jack, with your 
tomfoolery!” said Bertram, as he threw away 
the match with which he had lighted his cigar. 
“You may as well know the truth—1 am going 
to be married!” 

Rough, who had been long watching his oppor- 
tunity, now gave a snep at the toe of Bertram’s 
patent-leather boot, which caused the latter to 
give him a kick, sending him yelling to his 
master’s side, 

* What a beastly cur it is,” he said. 

“ Doesn't take kindly to you, Bert ; but I never 
knew him to be like it before. However, don’t 
wind the dog, Not much harm done; and I am 
dying to hear of your matrimonial engagement, 





The lady’s name I can guess. But when is it 
coming off?" 

“Hold hard, Jack!” replied the other, as 
that gentleman was breathlessly proceeding with 
a string of questions, ‘If you go on at that rate 
I shall tell you nothing, Iam engaged to Miss 
Mortram, the aweeteet girl in England |” 

* Europe,” pub-in Jack. 

** And after a short visit to town, to put things 
in order, [ shall return to Sandfield to claim my 
bride. The old people “have given their consent, 
and before the village bells ring out the Christ- 
mas chimes they will joyfully resound to our 
wedding,” : 

‘‘ Hurrah!” exclaimed his host, as he threw 
his smoking-cap into the air, and Rough barked 
doubtfully, ‘But I say, Bert, you are never 
going to take the girl to that antediluvian dwel- 
ling of youra, are you ?” 

“ And why not?” saeked the other. 

“Why not? Because ih is “so lively, old 
fellow!” replied hie friend, ironically, ‘* And 
should she hear the unearthly sounds i heard the 
ove night I did er within its walls if she is 
not back in Sandfield before another eunset my 
name’s not Jack |” 

‘“What do you mean?” asked Bertie, in an 
angry tone, 

Jack was about to buret into a fit of laughter, 
but turning to piek up his cap his eyes fell on the 
face of his friend, which appeared white and 
ghastly in the growing darkness. 

** Good heavens!” he said, ‘’ Bertie, what is 
the matter? Do you think Iam such a fool as 
to believe in ghosts and goblins?” 

“JT should think nob,” was the reply. ‘* But 
Daisy, who is to be ite mixtress, has raised no 
objection to live in the old house, which family 
connections has endeared to me, I should not 
wish any such childich nonsense to reach her ears, 
and the more so, as you may besure I shall do 
my best to make it attractive to her.” 

A servant now entering with the lamp, and to 
announce that supper was ready, the conversa- 
tion dropped for a time, and when it was agaio 
resumed the subject of the old house was nos 
alluded to, 


CHAPTER IL 


Mr. and Mrs. Morrran had taken a great 
fancy to their future son-in-law, and most of the 
young ladies in the village envied Daisy the lot 
that was in store for her. 

To be engaged was considered a great thing in 
Sandfield, where beaux were scarce; and whilst 
eome were é@nvious of the farmer's daughter, 
amongst most she was considered of far greater 
importance since the secret of her intended 
marriage had oozed out, whilst Daley herself 
thought no one could be so happy as she was, and 
no one so good as Bertie. 

The latter had returned to London, but 
scarcely 8 day passed that he did not write to 
her of the home he was preparing for his bonnie 
bride, and the efforts he was making to give o 
modern air to the old home, 

Jack Blessington had placed his house at the 
disposal of hie old friend, hoping he would give 
him the privilege of providing the wedding break- 
fast there, it being more spacious than the 
Mortrana’s home, and also saving trouble to the 
old people, 

There was much excitement in the village 
owing to the approaching nuptials, and mysterious 
boxes, bearing the address of some great London 
firm, were almost daily arriving at the little rail- 
way station. 

“ How lovely!” exclaimed Aggie Moore, a 
friend of Daisy's, as she was present during the 
time the latter was trying on a dark blue costume 
composed of velvet and soft cashmere, which set 
off to the greatest advantage the blonde beauty 
of the fair wearer. “Oh, don’t I wish I was 

ou!” 

“Why?” said the other, as though the 
question had been a needless one, 

“Why! Just look here!” and she took up 
the veil of Honiton lace, which was destined on 
the morrow to adorn the golden head of her 
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friend, and playfully let it fall over her own 

black tresses. ‘Shouldn't I look nice?” 

“If that is all youenvy me for, Aggle, it is 
not much,” said Daley, “for was it” (and she 
pointed to a tiny tear in the fleecy veil), “ happi- 
ness a8 frail as thie, ib would not last long.” 

"Don't talk stuff,” said the girl, “Well, I 
only wish I had the chance, I’d run the risk of 
any future trouble. But. never mind, Daisy, 
perhaps one wedding may bring about another ; 
for if Henry Martin, when he sees me in my 

brideemaid’s dress, does not long to see me in 
that of s bride my name isn’t Aggie, He has 
deen awfully aweet lately, I can tell you.” 

Mrs. Mortram’s voice was now heard calling 
them down to tea, and, laughingly, Aggie placed 

_ the treasures she had been ad g on the 
hed, previous to their descending to the dining- 
voonm. 

Bertrém was there, having arrived two days 
previously at the Manor, and she thought how 
handsome he looked as he arose when she and 
Aggie entered the room, 

it was @ merry party which was assembled 
round the table, and, as Daisy opened a leather 
case, given her by her betrothed, an exclamation 
of admiration passed round as the diamond neck- 
lace igh contained shone and sparkled in the 
Zamplight. 

“Oh, Bertie, you are too good,” she asid, as 
che lifted the sparkling gems from the velvet 
cushion on which they ms and placed them on 
her rounded arm. 

At that moment a servant entered, 

“Please ma'am,” she said, addressing Mrs, 
Mortram, “Mre, McKen has called to know if 
you would give a little new milk for the child, 
as it ia the only thing he can take.” 

“Oh! my poor little Guy,” said Daisy, as 
the necklace fell to the floor, ‘ Mamma, dear, 
send him the milk, and say I will see him this 
eveulng,” she continued, addressing the servant, 

“Who is Guy 1” asked Bertie, as he stooped 
to pick up the gems, which lay almost forgotten 
by - fair owner, ia her anxiety for the suffering 
chil 

“A protége of my daughter's, Mr, Ravens- 
worth,” said Mr, Mortram, before Daisy could 
reply to his question. “The child was brought 
here some six years since,” 

“ Ov rather, left here, papa dear, you mean,” 
said Dai-y, as, turning to Bertie, she continued, 
“There is a romance in connection with little 
Quy, you must know. 

“Tt was a bitter cold night just before Christ- 
mas, when @ hamper was discovered, left, a3 it 
was supposed, by some passenger, under the seat 
on the platform of our village terminus, but 
being without label or anything to denote its 
ownership the porter who made the discovery 
was about to carry it to the siation-master when 
he felt sure he heard the cry of an infant; nor 
was he mistaken, for, om opening the basket, a 
tiny face peered from beveath a lot of wraps, and 
gn removing the latter a babe of about. six 
weeks old was discovered.” 

“A nob uncommon oceurrence, Daisy,” said 
Bertie. ‘“ But did the porter keep the child #” 

“He took it home to his old woman, as he 
called his wife, and she, having no child of her 
owa, looked upon it aa a gift from Heaven; and 
as she undressed it she found pinned to its 
slothes, which were of the finest texture, a strip 
of paper, ing that whoever should find him 
would give bin a mother’s care, the raoney 
placed amonget his linen would be the reward. 
Chere was everything necessary for the infant, 
and one hundred pounds in Bank of Evgland 
notea.” 

“Sig years ago, you say; and was no clue 
ever found to the parentage of the child? It is 
strange.” 

The last words were spoken wore to himself 





Tell me, darling, you will never repent the step 
you are abou’ to take so soon, not even if in the 
yaad there should have been a secretb which 
I cannot discloee t” 

“ What is it you mean, Bertie!” caid the girl, 
as, in the growing darkness, she almost felt 
alarm at the strange tones of her lover's voice, 
"Is there anything very dreadful in your former 
life, that, did.I know, would be hkely to separate 
vai” 

“Dreadful! Wo, Daisy, but if in the days of 
my youth I thought another gir) loved ma, as 
you say you do, but she did not ; she wae false, 
and rumours were spread abroad reflecting on 
myeelf, but they were vot true. Oh! Dalsy, 
they were not true. Should euch ever reach your 
ear, you will not believe them, darling? I was 
young then, aud a fooi,” he continued, almost 
savagely, “but I never knew true love until I 
raw you. Oh! my pearl, my queen, say you will 
ever be true to me. 1 could not loee you, Daisy, 
it would kill me!” 

The girl turned; in hia excilement his voice 
had become hoarse and unnatural, but as bis eyes 
looked into hers, even in the gloaming, he could 
see the light of deep love which welled from their 
depths, and pressing her pa‘sionately to bis bosom, 
whilst he impressed hot and burning kisses on her 
bro 


Ww. 

“ Enough, darling,” he said; “I am an- 
swered, Ieee. I know that you love me, that 
you will trust me, and I will ever love and cherish 
you to the end,” 

They had now reached the gate of the un- 
pretending abode of Mrs. McKan, and Bertie 
saying he would emcke a cigar whilst she went 
inside, he opened the same for her to pass 
through, 

He watched her fragile figure as she glided 
down the gravel path. 

‘* Six years ago,” he.thought, as he heard the 
door open and close after her. “ And why should 
such an {dea enter my brain ab this time? Ib is, 


suspicions should be well grounded, it cannot 
make any difference now.” 

Daisy eatered the room where little Guy lay 
on his cick bed, whilst Mrs. McKan watched 
over bim. 

“Ts he better?” she asked, as she stooped to 
kiss the baby-face which looked so red in con- 
trast to the snowy pillow on which he lay. 

“ Yes, miss,” answered the woman. “It has 
come out fine (referring to the measles, from 
which complaint he was suffering); and if he does 
not catch cold he will be all right in a few days ; 
but it was kind of you to come and see him to- 
night when you are to be married in the morn- 
ing.” ‘ 

‘«The very reason 1 did so, Mrs, McKan,” said 
Daisy; “as I could not have left Sandfield with- 
out seeing Guy first.” 

The sound of his name seemed to awake the 
cbild from his slumber, and a gleam of pleasure 
came into hie eyes as they fell on the form of 
Daisy. ‘ 

*€ Oh, do kiss me,” he said, “I's so ill.” 

“Yes, darling, you are ill,” said the girl, as 
she stooped to impress a kiss on the infans brow ; 
“but be a good boy and take your medicine, 
and mother will soon have you well, and you 
will be able to gather holly and mistletoe for 
Christmas.”’ 

‘* Will Christmas soon be here?” asked the 
child. 

“Not just yet,” said Daisy ; “but you know 
you have to get strong before then, because I 
shall come to see you.” ¢ 

“ Are you going away? Oh, don’t go away,” 
and the tears started to his eyes. “I don’t like 
that big man mammy says is going to take you 
from Guy.” 

“Look here,’ said Mrs. McKan, as she took 











than to Daisy, who,. rising from the table, 
asked him if he would accompavy her to Mrs, 
UcKan’s, 

The evenings were growing very chilly, but the 
cold was unheeded by Daley, who nestled close to 
her lover's side, ae he passed his arm lovingly 
around her slender waist. 

‘Dear, dear Daisy,” he whispered, you do 


from the window-shelf a beautiful bouquet of 


it must be but a morbid fancy, and even if my | 


he said, “smell them,” as he pushed them under 
Daisy's nose. 

“Oh, my datling, they are beantiful!” said 
the latter. ‘‘ And are they forme!” 

Yes,” eaid the little fellow, “they are; but I 
do want to go to the church and see all the 
things,” and a sigh escaped the tiny breast. 

“* Never mind,” said Daisy. “ Look here, there 
is a real gold sovereign to putin your money-box 
instead,” and disentangling herself from the baby 
arms which clasped themselves around ber nec!x 
she impressed a fond kise on his lips, and left him 
contemplating the brightness of the golden gift, 
as, after bidding Mrs, McKan good-night, she re- 
joined Bertie, who awaited her at the gate, 

‘* Well, Daisy,” he said, “ and how is your little 
pet 3 ” sf 

“ He is much better,” was the reply. “ But I 
am afraid I have kept you a long time. It fs 
quite cold, is it not?” and she shivered as she 
drew her wrap round her. 

The air was cold and sharp, and the sky looked 
stormy, thick clouds obscuring the moon, which 
had on the previous evening shone ao bright and 
clear ; and Daisy was not surry when she reached 
her father’s home, where, at the little gate, where 
so many a love tale had been told, she and Bertie 
parted for the last time aa lovers, 

The wind had changed during the night, and 
the morn wes ushered in with a steady down- 
pour of raiu, throwing a gloom over the bright 
faces of the bridesmaids, who held out to ona 
another but a poor prospect for the happiness of 
the bride, Aggie declaring she would rather be 
buried than married on euch a day. 

Aud very lovely did Daisy lock in her bridal robe 
of pearl satin, over which the Honiton lace veil, 
surmounted by a wreath of orange bloesome, fell 
like a fleecy cloud, The descending rain prevented 
her alighting until reaching the church porch 
instead of at the gate, as it was originally intended, 
tut each side of the nave, down which she passed, 
to the altar, the school children were ranged, 
holding baekets of flowers, from which they threw 
their offerings at her feet, whilst poor little Guy, 
who would so loved to have been present, was 
tossing on bis bed, forgotten by all but her. 

The bridegroom was already awaiting her com- 
ing, with Jack Blessingtou as groomsman, An 
unusual pallor overspread the features of the 
former, which seemed drawn and contracted, as it 
in mental pain ; but as Daisy approached it gave 
way to a flush of excitement, whilst a look of 
pleasure and determination came into his dark 
eyes, and then the organ ceased until after the 
ceremony, when it again poured forth in joyous 
strains, and the bells pealed merrily in the old 
church tower. 

A faint ray of sunshine, the rain having now 
ceased, came out, as Daisy and Bertram entered 
the carriage which carried them to the Manor, 
where » sumptuous breakfast was provided, and 
numerous guesta invited to the wedding feast, as, 
after the departure of the newly-married couple, 
Jack had arranged that in the evening a grand bal! 
should be given in honour of the occasion. 

The dreariness of the outdoor prospect (that one 
ray of sunshine being all to be seen. for the rest 
of the day), did not seem to darap the spirits of the 
assembled guests, Mrs. Mortram alone looking ead 
ab the thought of parting with her daughter, from 
whom until now she had never been separated for 9 
single day ; but the happy look on the face of the 
latter even made her forget ber grief, and as she 
pressed her to her bosom for a final farewell before 
she eutered the carriage which was to bear her and 
Bertie away she appeared to be happy in her 
happiness, and was as ready as the others to raise 
a shower of slippers and rice, as the wheele turned 
on the gravel drive. 

Arrived at the railway station, Daiey entered 
the waitivg-room, the train for London not being 
due for ten minutes, and Bertram was about to 
leave her to see to the luggage, when a porter 
carrying a child enveloped in wraps entered the 











flowers to stay the tears which began to rol! down 

his cheeks, “Show Miss Daisy what you have | 
got for her,” 
“ Oh, yes,” said the boy, as he raised himself | 
on his elbow. “Daddy brovght these, cos I 
can’t go church and throw them down when you 
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uot fear to trust your happiness with me, do you / 


‘come out, Aren't they pretty ? Swell them,” 





room. 
“Hxeuse me, Miss Daisy, Mra. Ravenaworth [ 


| rnean,” he ssid, “ but L was obliged to briog him 


to bid you good-bye, I thought he’d have cried 
himeelf into a fit.” 

“ Do kiss me egain,” said the child, as, sobbing 
and struggling to free himself from the shawls 
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Mrs. McKan had put round him, he threw his 
arms round Daisy’s neck. 

“ This is very naughty,” said Daisy, “ and 
daddy was naughty too, to bring you out, and on 
such a day.” 

“Well ’m,” said McKan, who looked very 
neryous ab what might be the consequence of 
giving way to Guy, ‘What couldI do! He did 
plead so hard, and the missus wrapped him up, 
so that I don’t think much harth can be done.” 

‘You will come back to Guy, won't you!” 
the little fellow pleaded, as McKan, saying the 
train would be in in a minute or two, once more 
took him from her arms, and drew the wraps 
around as Bertram entered. 

“ What is this, Daisy ?” he asked. 

‘Only little Guy, darling, come to bid me 
good-bye,” she answered. 

‘Oh! your little protégé, I see,” was the 
reply ; but as he turned to where the porter with 
the boy in his armas was about to leave he started 
visibly, but with an effort controlled ) ae 
Daisy asked what was the matter 

“Toe matter, dear, nothing but a striking re- 
semblance,” he replied, as the bell rang to an- 
nounce the approaching train, and he led his 
bride to the carriage, 





CHAPTER IIL 


it was late before they arrived at their 
destination, and the rain came down in torrenta, 
as they emerged from the station-yard, 

“What a night it is, my pet,” said Bertie, as 
he pulled down the glaes of the hansom, and gave 
Girections to the cabby where he was to drive to, 
which, as it bad been decided between him and 
Daisy that their honeymoon should be spent at 
their own home, was St, Lane. 

“Yea, it is not very lively, is it?” said the 
latter, a3 she looked out cn the pedestrians, as 
with umbrellas coming in contact with each 
other, when they were not blown inside out by 
the wind, they each portrayed a picture of dis- 
comfort and misery. 

‘‘Aud this is London!” said Daisy, “the 
grand city of which I have heard so much ;" 
and she gave a little scream, as ehe felt they 
would berun over by another cab, which ap- 
peared to her too clone to their owa to be able 
to pase in safety, much to the amusement of 
Bertie, who told her it was all right—a hair. 
breadth was enough for a Londoner, But at 
last, much to her relief, they arrived safely, as 
the old church clock chimed the hour, It was 
eight o'clock, and very dark and gloomy looked 
the long passaye which led to the entrance door 
belonging to the old house, her new home, 
which was so built within othera as to leave 
nothing visible from its windows but those be- 
longing to its neighbours, but it was true. 

Eertram had done all that was possible to 
make it bright and cheery. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, still flowers were placed 
in every available apace, so as to give beauty and 
colouring to its aurroundings. A cheerful fire 
was burning in the grate of the room to which 
he led his bride, Ite warm glow reflected on 
the bright eteel fender and fire irons, and add- 
ing much to the comfort of a little terrier, who, 
until he heard his master’s voice, had been fully 
enjoying the comfort derived therefrom. Tha 
velvet furniture was of a rich ruby shade, the 
pile carpet being of the same hue, whilst a large 
mat of fleecy whiteness took the place of a 
hearthrug. 

A delicate and refined taste was visible in all 








he surroundings—from the rich curtains, with | 


their soft bordering of lace, to each ornament 
anc painting which adorned the room. 

Dorothy, the housekeeper, was superb in spot- 
iess white apron and stiff muslin cap, with hand- 
korchief, the latter passing over the shoulders, 
and crossing her bosom ; and as she dropped an 
ancient curtsey her wrinkled countenance was 
stern and precise. Ia striking contrast a young 
girl came nimbly forward to assist Dairy in taking 
off her wraps, Bertie insisting she should not 
trouble to go upstairs until she had had some re- 
freshment ; and ag she turned from the old 
woman to the sunny face of the little waiting. 





maid she felt so grateful to ber husband that he 
had not aseigaed to the former the duties of per- 
sonal attendant on herself. 

* And what does my darling think of her new 
home!” asked Bertie, as, after having partaken 
of aslight repast, Daisy looked around the room 
between the caresees ehe was bestowing on Chip, 
who was as pleased to see her av though they 
had been friends from his puppyhood. 

“Oh, it is charming!” she said, glancing 
round the room, ‘‘ but-——” and she hesitated. 

“‘ But what!” said her husband. 

“That old woman seems to chill it all. She 
looke to me like an ancient picture escaped from 
its frame, and she looked so sternly at me. 
Bertie, I felt quite frightened.” 

‘© You silly child!” said Bertie, as be drew 
her towards him, a proceeding of which Chip did 
not approve. “Poor old Dorothy! Like old 
china, | prize her, Daisy, not only for her worth, 
but she has been so long fn the family that she 
is asa part and portion of the same, and all 
now that is left to speak to me of the past, She 
was my mother’s nurse, she was mine, and 
whilat I live Dorothy must eat of my bread, 
and share the shelter of my roof.” 

He looked so strange that Daisy almost re- 
gretted the words she had uttered, whea a alight 
noise, 80 alight as to be almost inaudible, caused 
her to raise her head from her husband's shoulder, 
as he arose and went to the door. 

‘*Shall Phoebe attend Mrs, Ravensworth to 
her chamber before going to bed ?” 

It was Dorothy’s voice, and Daisy wondered if 
she should have heard her remarks respecting 


herself; but as the old woman at Bertie’s com- 


mand entered the room there was not a sign 
on her countenance that a woyd had reached her 
ears. 

** Tell Phoebe I am quite ready,” said Daisy ; 
and telling Bertie she was very tired, she told 
the girl, who had obeyed her summons, to lead 
the way to her bed-room. 

“Oh, what a strange old place this must be |” 


| thought the young wife, as following Phcbe up 


the wide staircase, with its wide, old-fashioned 
hand rail, to the second landing, through a long 
corridor, for which there appeared no use, she 
arrived at the sleeping apartment which was hers 
and her husband's, and which, like the sitting: 
room, was fitted up with the greatest elegance 
and taste. 

A fire there also burnt cheerful and bright, 
and long after Phoebe had unloosened her golden 
tresses, and performed all that was necessary for 
her young mistres’, did the latter remain. gazing 
into the burning coals, her heart overbrimming 
with love for the man who had that day made 
her his wife, and who had surrounded her with 
all to make her life happy. 

One quarter, twenty minutes, half-sn-hour 
must have passed and still she sat happily 
dreamisg, until approaching footateps assured 
her that her husband was about to join her, and 
she arose with the intentiou of retiring to rest, 
when she thought she could hear whispering in 
the long corridor through which she had passed. 

Noiseleasly opening the door, which she had 
now approached, so as not to be mistaken, she 
peered out. 

There stood Bertie and the old housekeeper in 
close conversatiqn, on which they were so intent 
that Daisy's movements were quite unnoticed ; 
but it was carried on in so low a tone that, strain 
her ear as she would, she could not detect a word, 
and was about to glide from her uncomfortable 
position when Bertie, apparently forgetting his 
former caution, spoke so far above his breath as 
for her to hear him ask Dorothy what she thought 
of his new wife. 

“She is beautiful,” was the reply, “and no 
doubt good, if looks do not belie her; but you 
should not have brought her here ;” and then 
the old woman, who, like Bertram, had forgotten 
her former caution, suddenly remembering her- 
self, fell again into a whisper, and further than 
“folly” Daisy could hear no more, 

And when Bertie entered his wife’s room he 
thought the childish face which rested on the 
snowy pillow was enwrapped in a sweet slumber, 
little dreaming how long, long into the silent 
hours the little troubled breast was weighirg 





within itself the strange occurrence of the 
evening. 

* Why should she notbe there?” she asked 
herself. ‘‘ And why should Dorothy place such 
stress on the preposition ? but perhaps after all 
it was only fancy. 

“ Maybe the old woman thought, after the pure 
air of her country home, the close atmosphere of 
this London house would not be beneficial to her 
health ; but why should she whisper, and, above 
all, why should Bertie ask how she liked his new 
wife? Had he ever had another 7” : 

And thus question after question presented it- 
self to her imagination, until at last, worn out 
by the day's excitement, sleep came to her relief, 
aud only ia her dreams did she revert to the 
events which had conjured up in bet mind a 
strange misgiving. 

The morning broke bright and clear, a sharp 
wind having removed all tracee of the mud of 
the previous day, and so new to Daisy was this 
London life that she forgot the circumstaaces 
which had troubled her mind, in the novelty 
surrounding her. 

Anxious to explore her new home, Bertie 
showed her the upper portion, whilst Dorothy 
led her through the offices, thue giving over to 
her new mistress the reius of government; but 
it was not without a feeling of jealousy that ehe, 
who had eo long reigned supreme in the house- 
hold arrangements, he'd to Daisy the basket of 
keye which before had never left her custody, to 
which the latter was not blind, as handing them 
back te the old woman she said,— 

‘7 think things had better remain as they 
are. Iam very young, and know little of house- 
keeping, Dorothy ; whilst you have acted in that 
capacity ro long to Mr. Ravensworth that doubt- 
loas you will prove the best manageress.” : 

It was a good stroke on the part of Daisy. 
The hardened features of the old woman relaxed, 
aud her heart seemed to warm to the young 
wife, who before ehe had looked upon as an inter- 
loper. 
" Just 9s you please, ma'am,” she replied. ‘‘T 
have always acted for the best, and I think Mr. 
Ravensworth has been satisfied.” 

“T am quite eure he has, Dorothy,” replied 
Daisy, ‘‘for he speaks of you in the highest 
terms,” 

A smile fitted over the ancient countenance, 
it was all, 

“What a queer old house it is,” continued 
Daisy, “and where does this lead to $’’ she asked, 
as she pushed what appeared to be a door on one 
side of the kitchen. 

Dorothy was at her side in a moment, “To 
nowhere,” she eaid, in a frightened tone, “I 
can’t tel!. It has been closed, nailed, fastened 
up for years ; in fact, I don’t believe it to be a 
door at ali.” 

The strange tone of her voice, ihe quick, dis- 
jointed words made Daisy wonder, and she was 
about to ask further respecting the samie when 
Dorothy said that Mr. Ravensworth was calling 
her ; so without another question she left her to 
ascend to the sitting-room, where Bertie set in 
an easy chair, engrossed in the perusal of the 
morning paper. 

“Did you call, Bertie?” she asked. 

“No, dear,” waa the reply, as he put the 
paper aside, 

“How odd!” thought Daisy. “Did Dorothy 
really think she heard him, or was it a eubier- 
fuge to get her from the kitchen, and thus stay 
any further questioning ;” but her husband enter- 
ing inte the progremme he had laid out for the 
day’s and evening's amusement sent Dorothy and 
her mysterious ways from the girl’s head, as she 
coincided fully with the arrangements he had 
made. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Two months had passed since Bertie brought 


| his bride home. The honeymoon was at an end, 


and Daisy had fallen iato the ways of the every- 
day life she had brightened with her presence as 
though she had spent two years, iastead of » 
short two months, beneath his roof ; and even 
Dorothy could not but acknowledge how her 
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bright face and joyous voice dispelled the gloom 
which had formerly pervaded the house, 

“ And so you come from Norfolk,” said the 
latter one day, a8 Daisy was speaking to her of 
her childhood’s home. “Iam a Norfolk woman, 
too ; but it is a long time now since I visited any 
of my people, and most o’ them I ever knew or 
cared for are dead and gone, But I remember 
well Sandfield Manor, though it wasn’t Mr. 
Blessington as had itin my time. Well, it do 
seom strange we should both come from the 
same place,” 

‘Then, of course, you know the Rookery, my 
father’s house,” said Daisy, whose aversion to- 
wards Dorothy seemed to have given way con- 
siderably during the last few weeks, and to whom 
sbe seemed even to warm, as she discovered the 
same village had been the birthplace of both ; 
but the immense lapee of time quite prevented 
Dorothy being acquainted with the inhabitants, 
although the old places, in other respects, re- 
called themselves to her mind, which to Daisy 
lost much of the interest which she otherwise 
would have derived from the conversation. 

“Bat the McKans? Oh, yes, she knew them 
well, ab least the old people; and many a time 
she had carried their son Tom in her arms; but 
there, she had supposed as how he was married 
and bad children of his own now!” 

“Tom McKan,” replied Daisy ; ‘ why, yes, he 
had been married years. He was porter at the 
railway station, and until six years ago he and 
hie wife had no children; but one night just 
before Christmas, ’87, a child was left on the 
platform,” 

“Hush!” and Dorothy who was standing 
by the open door of the sitting-room—where 
Daisy was seated by the fire—gently closed the 
same. 

“ What is it?” asked the latter, thus disturbed 
in her narrative, 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the woman. “Only 
I thought I heard the master’s step. Go on, 
Mrs. Ravensworth ; you said a child was left on 
the platform. Did Tom fd it! Did they, his 
wife and him I mean, keep it}. Tell me, is it 
alive now, is it alive now ?’ 4 

Daisy turned. Dorothy in her excitement 
bad come near to where she sat, her every feature 
quivering with the iateusity of her feelings ; but 
as she saw the astonishment with which the 
former regarded her it recalied her to herself, as 
with a strong effort she strove to hide the effects 
of her emotion ; and under the pretext that the 
fire was burning low she stooped to replonish the 
sane, When she arose there was not a trace of 
anything unusual in her countenance. 

“ And so, J suppose, the McKans adopted the 
little foundling 7" she asked, It was not the 
Dorothy of the last few moments, ib was the 
same stiff, stern Dorothy of old who now 


asked the question, and Daisy looked at her 


in wonder, as she noted the sudden change in her 
quanner, 

* This strange piece of antiquity,” she thought 
to herself, What could it all mean? That 
there was a history in connection with her life 
she felt assured, that ever and anon threw 
such a veil of mystery over her whole pro- 
ceedings, 

“They did,’ she replied, but the sound of 
her husband's approaching footsteps prevented 
her saying further; and as Dorothy left the 
room she felt assured she heard her murmur, 
“Thank Heaven!” as the door closed behind 
her ; but Daisy banished from her thoughts the 
odd behaviour of this extraordinary woman, 
which she now almost had begun to.look upon as 
eccentricity, perhaps owiug to her great age, and 
ehe was glad when the bright little housemaid 
entered bearing the dinner, 

She did not tell Bertie what had happened, 
8s she felt sure he would, aa on former occasions, 
only laugh at what he called her fancies, and 
show the slightest shade of annoyance should she 
mention anything that threw.a doubt on the 
sincerity of the old woman; and as Phocbe was 
the only one she could speak to confidences 
were exchanged relative to the matter at times, 
when that young person was engaged in her 
roietresa’s toilet. 

To say that Daisy was not happy would be 








ae She was devoted to her husband, who 
equally returned the affection she bestowed ; but 
at times a feeling of distrust came over lier, and 
she had even made up her mind to beg of him 
to tell her that story of the past which he had 
withheld from her ; but when the time came her 
lips were sealed—he so gentle, so thoughtful 

her every wish--she would not suffer him to 
think that she mistrusted him, and so the weeks 


Tt was that Christmas should be 
spent with the old folks, and as it diew near 
it was with o childish feeling of delight that 
Daisy looked forward to the same. The days 
had grown short and foggy, and every sign of 
the festive season was at hand. 

“See, dear,” said Daisy, one morning, as she 
placed an open letter before her husband, ‘‘we 
are expected on the 220d. Will that do?” 
, leaning over his chair she kissed his fore- 


“ Will what do'—the kiss?” heasked, “No, 
I should like another.” 

“No,” she replied, laughing. ‘You kaow I 
don’t mean that, I mean the date for visiting 
home |” 

“Yes, pet!” he said, as after reading the 
letter he returned it to her, “ I’m agreeable,” 

And so it was arranged that they should leave 
town on the 22nd; and although really there 
was nothing that Daisy required for her journey, 
still a great load of shopping seemed suddenly 
to have fallen on her shoulders as she daily dived 
from one shop into another, purchasing presents 
and articles for her own use on this her first visit 
home since she had left as a bride. 

It was but the day previous to their intended 
journey that she had returned from one of these 
expeditions, and haviug let herself in with the 
key, entered the sitting-room, where, on the table, 
she placed her many purchases before descending 
to the kitchen, where she expected to find Doro- 
thy ; but neither she nor Pheebe were to be seen, 
and the bright fire and spotless white hearth 
looked so inviting that Daiey threw off her hat, 
and, taking a chair, placed ber feet on the fender 
to await her coming. 

How long she remained there she scarcely 
knew, a8 she never cast a glance at the clock, 
which solemnly ticked on in the corner, as In 
deep thought she sat enjoying the heat of the 
cheerful fire; but as she heard che girl's step on 
the stairs above she was about to rise to let her 
know she had returned, when a moan, as of 
someone in pain, fell on her ear, arising, ’s it 
were, from the floor beneath her, 

She started to her feet, and motioning to 
Phoebe, who now came in sight, to be quiet, told 
her of whab had occurred; but although both 
listened intently to catch the least sound it was 
not repeated, 

Dorothy soon followed, and seemed surprised 
to see her mistress had returned. 

“Why, what’s the matter, ma’am? You look 
seared 1” 


“T was frightened,” she said. ‘* For as I eat 
here I thought I heard a groan as of someone in 


"Lor! what an idea!” said the old woman, 
and she laughed, as Daisy thought, a harsh, un- 
natural laugh. “Why, if you mean it comes 
through the boards that’s nothing unusual, for 
the wind will at this time of the year moan and 
make one fancy all sorte of thing:. But come 
up, Mrs. Ravensworth; it is time you had a 
— if you get such ideas as that into your 
hea: — 

And Daisy agreeing that to leave London for a 
time would be beneficial to her health, as she 
thought she must be getting nervous, ascended 
to her room, where, with Phosbe’s assistance, the 
task of packing was completed. 

"Oh, ma’am,” sald the girl, ae she knelt beside 
a large trunk, “I can’t make it out, but when I 
have been in the kitchen I have often heard a 
kind of groaning like, but so faint ; and do you 
know, ma'am, I'd give the world to open that 
door by the fireplace |” 

“Well, Pheebe,” Daisy replied, “as you have 
not the world to give it does not much matter, 
aud if you had, I doubt if you would find any- 
thing to repay you for such a sacrifice by open- 





ing a door which has been closed, maybe, a 
century.” 

Yes, a century, so Dorothy says,” said Phoebe, 
as she endeavoured to close the tiunk with about 
double in it than it was consiructed to carry. 
Well, ma’am, if that door hasn’t been opened 
within ,the last week may I never eat apple-pie 

ni” 

Apple-ple was Phobe'’s favourite dish, and 
unless very certain on a point she would never 
have risked: the loss of such a dainty ; thus, 
Daisy being aware of her weakness, felt sure she 
had some good reason for making such an affir- 
mation, 

“Why should you say so}” she asked, 

“Why, ma’am,” was the reply, “it was late 
at night, about a week ago—you and the master 
had gone to bed, and so had I, leaving Dorothy 
behind, as she said she would look to the fasten- 
ing of the doors—but just as I had undressed I 
remembered I had left a pair of etockings I had 
been mending for the morning on the dresser, 
and went down again without my shoes to fetch 
them, when fancy my surprise to see her stand- 
ing by that door—she had jusb closed it bebiad 
ber!” 

“ What did she say?” asked Daisy. 

"She said nothing for a moment, but her 
face turned as white as a sheet, and then she 
asked what I meant by creeping about the house 
like » cat; and the strangest part of it fe that 
when I examined the door, as you may be sure I 
well did next day, I could not find a sign of 
lock or fastening to confirm what I had seen.” 

“1 will ask Dorothy myself about it,’ said 
Daisy, “and if she does not choose to explain I 
will ask Mr, Ravensworth.” 

** Oh, please don’t, ma'am!” pleaded the girl, 
“for if she thought I had said a word about it 
she would kitl me—I know she would ; but leave 
it to me, and [ will find out what it means, if I 
burst in open myself.” 

“Hush !. Dida’t you hear that? It wasa 
sigh, as if from some one without,” 

But when Phoobe arose from the kneeling pos- 
ture she had assumed during the packing tu open 
the door there was no one there. 

*T could have sworn some one was listening,” 
she said, as she returned to her mistress, who 
now stood pale and terrified in the middle of the 
room ; “ but, lor, ma’am, don’t look so frightened. 
The master ‘ll wonder what it is,” 

“TY feel quite nervous,” was the reply; but 
as Bertram’s voice was heard downstairs Daisy 
recovered herself with a strong effort, and 
leaving Phoebe to finish her packing, descended 
to the sitting-room. 

They were to leave by the early train for 
Sandfield, and, pleadin;, fatigue, Daisy told her 
husband she should not stay up late that night, 
so retired about ten o'clock. 

“ What could it all mean?” she said to her- 
self, as she recalled to her mind Dorothy’s mys- 
terious ways, which until that evening she had 
almost forgotten, but which then brought 
fresh to her memory the strange words she had 
heard pass between her and her husband on the 
firat night of her arrival in the corridor leading 
to her room. 





CHAPTER V. 

"We shall have a white Christmas, after all,” 
said Bertram, as he looked out on the falling 
snow, which had enveloped each house-top in a 
spotless mantle, 

“T am so glad,” replied Daisy. “It will seem 
so like old times to see my father’s place again, 
each tree laden with snow, the icy pendante 
shining like diamonds in the sunlight, and the 
dear old bells ringing oud their Christmas chimes 
in the frosty air.” 

“Only ashort two months, Daisy,” said her 
husband, “and you seem as glad to get back to 
the old place as though it had been two years of 
misery spent from them.” ; 

“Oh, don’t talk like that!” she replied, as 
throwing her arms round his neck she smothered 
his face With her kisses. ‘It is not that—you 
know it is not that ; but--——.” 

“But what, Daisy |” he asked. 
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Yh, Bertie, you know how I love you! and 
for the world I would not even ask a question 
that 1 thought would give you pain ; but do tel! 
me what it ia that makes you--makes Dorothy 
—oakea all about this house mysterious }” 

‘] was not aware of any mystery in connec- 
tion with it or me,” he replied, “You have got 
some fancies Inte your little head. There, don’t 
be foolish!" and he pressed a kiss on the fair 
white forehead. Pat aside all such sifily idess ; 
and it is tio we were off. Look at the time! 
The train starts at 10 30.” ; 

de turned to the timepiece, and Duisy, for- 
getting all but that they had not a, moment to 
spare, ran to the door, 

‘Ob, Dorothy 1” she said, “how you fright- 
ene_ai me!” for as she was about to open it the 
hand'e turned from without, and the house- 
keeper entered the room 

“T thought you did not know how late it was, 
ma'am,” she said, whilst she looked at Bertram, 
who, with his hauds bebind him, stood on the 
hearth-rug 

An hour later and Daisy and her husband 
were steaming towards her childood’s home, 
each moment taking her further from London 
and its ceaseless din ; and, ensconced in a warm 
corner of the carriage they occupied, with 
travelling rugs wrapped around her, she half 


doziogly watched the beauty of the snowy land- 
scap?, nor tock much heed of the other 
parsengers, until a- gentleman, who had been 


awaiting the arrival of the train at —~— 
station, entered their compartment, 

"Hallo, Jack,” said Bertram, as the former, 
after stowing away a portmanteau under the seat, 
anda hat-box, umbrella, &c, in the rack over- 
head, recoguisei his fellow-passengers, 

“ Halio, old fellow, Well this is fortunate ; 
who woukl have thought of our meeting here ? 
How do you do, Mra. Ravensworth?” he con- 
tinued, ae» he held out his hand to Daisy, 
‘Won't you come and have some refreshment ? 
Tbey wait here ten mintes to take in water.” 

‘I would rather not, thank you,” she replied, 
“The trath is, I have just got warm, and do not 
‘ara to move; but you go, Bertie.” 

They were not long, the time had almost 

xpired when they returned to the carriage, 
ringing ‘a hot glass of brandy-and-water for 
Daisy. 


“ Drink ib up, Daisy,” aaid Bertram ; “ it will 
warm you, buc you must make haste, for the 


train is just starting.” 

‘Well unless I am to bury my throat, or 
eiurn it undrank, I muet keep the glass,” Daisy 
repiied 

“All right, Mra. Ravensworth; never mind 
about the glass,” eaid Jack; “ we can return it 
at the next station, Jump in, Bert,’ which the 
latter bad but just time to do as with a shriek 
anda cnort the train egain moved forward, 

‘* And how do you like London!” asked Jack 
of Daisy, who sipped the brandy-and-water, 
which, by the motion of the train, was mostly 
spilled over her wrapa. 

“Oh, very well,” shé replied; “but you 
should aee our house. I think it must be the 
strangest in town, aud I am sure Bertie will be 
as pleased as myself that you should, if you 
would, favour us with a visit, that you may 
udge ofdt for yourself 

‘Thank you,” said Jack, “I shall be most 
happy some day to visit you; but 
steyed with Bert in his bachelor days I know a 

tile about it; "and he wondered to himeelf if 
Daisy had found it as mysterions as he had done; 
but Bertie telling him to collect their traps, as 
the next etation would be —~—~--, where they 
would have to change for Sandfield, the subject 
lropped 

By-the-bye, Mrs. Ravensworth,” said Jack, 

* there is one in our village who will be delighted 
> see you, above all othera—poor little Guy ; 

never been well aincé you left, I saw 
Tom, bis face as long asa fiddle, the other day, 
whoa I was waiting for the train to take me 

———--—, where we met this afternoon, and he 
eld me about the boy, of whom he seems 
desperately fond.” 

The train came to a standstill, and, a collector 
entering for tickets, further converation was at 
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an end, until a few moments later, when they 
alighted at their destination. 

ack and Daisy remained, waiting the return 
of Bertie, who had gone to the rear in search of 
the luggage, 

“Ts Guy really very ill, Mr, Blessington }” 
asked Daisy, 

“T believe so,” was the reply, “Tom told 
me he foolishly gave way to the child, and 
aw him to the station to bid you good-bye, 
when——~” 

“T know he did,” Interrupted Daisy ; “ poor 
little fellow j” 

‘Well, he went back to bed, and, I believe, 
was vory near never coming out of it,” 

Bertie was now seen returning, followed by s 
porter with the trunks. 

Mr, Mortram was there with his trap when 
they arrived half an hour later at Sandfield, and 
after the greetings between father and daughter 
had passed the latter stepped aside to ask 
McKan, when he had finished closing the doors 
of the passing train, how her little protégé 
was, 

“Tm afeared he ain't long for this world,” 
said Tom, as he drew the back of—his hand 
across his eyes; “but who would a thought 
he'd a caught cold through all those wraps I put 
over him?” 

“T thought then it was wrong to bring him 
out,” said Daisy. 

‘Oh! please miss,—mum I mean,” said the 
poor fellow, “don’t you go for to blame me; 
my missus is allus a ‘throwin’ it in my teeth, 
and I'd give all I have to see him well, that I 
would,” 

** Good-bye, Mrs, Ravensworth,” said Jack, 
now approaching, “I hope I shall have the plea- 
sure of your company, although I am a bachelor, 
and Sandfield Manor is not much of a ladies’ 
resort ;” and raising his bab, as Daisy graciously 
accepted the invitation, he drove off as Mr. 
Mortram told Daisy and her husband to follow 
him to where the trap was in readiness, Mrs, 
Mortram was delighted to see her daughter, and 
the first few days of Daisy's visit was occupied 
in visitiag old friends, The snow lay white and 
deep on the frosty ground, but it was fine over- 
head, and where it had become trodden under 
foot it was firm and dry. Aggie’s prediction had 
been fulfilled ; the bridesmaid’s dress which had 
bean so becoming had won for her the bridal 
veil, as six weeks after Daisy’s wedding she 
became Mrs, Martian, 

Ip was the day preceding Christmas, Mra. 
Mortram was fuliy oceupied ia the manufacture 
of auch good things as seem by all Christians to 
be necessary adjuncts of that most joyous of 
festivals, when Daisy asked her husband if he 
would accompany her for a walk. 

“Tt will be so nice, dear,” she said, “to go 
around the old spots where a few weeks ago we 
used to walk on the green, and see them all 
covered with snow, the tiny river no longer 
rippling on its way, bud stayed by one massive 
sheet of ice which comes up to where the ruehes 
before waved at our feet.” 

"Why, Daisy, you are getting quite romantic,” 
said Bertie, as he gazed dowa lovingly at the 
upturned face, which the frosty air had mantled 
with 2 rosente blush; “but come along, it is 
rather too cold to stand and descant on the 
beauties of nature, and a cough and a cold may 
be the result.” 

“ All right,” she laughed, “one half mile more 
and we will return, but before doing eo I should 
like to hear how Guy is.” 

it was getting rather late when they entered 
the gate leading to Mrs, McKan's cottage, and, 
as the snow commenced falling, Daisy per- 
suaded her husband to go into the house with 
her. 

She had seen the child several times since her 
visit to Sandfield, but was not prepared to see 
him so changed as he was on this oceation. 
Instead of being seated by the fire in his usual 
placa he was ia bed, his face scarce less white 
than the pillow on which bia head, with its 
aubarn curls, rested; he was in a deep sleep, 


acd the dark fringes of his closed eyelids lay 
damp and thick on his marble cheek. 





‘* Has he been crying!” asked Daisy of Mra, 


McKan, in a low tone, a8 she noted the tears 
on the boy’s lashes. 
“Yes, 'm,” said the woman, scarcely able to 


restrain her emotion. as she bade her companions 
listen. to his hard breathing. ‘He fretted cos 
you hadn't been for to see him since yester 
morn, and he says he wants to bid you gocd- 
2.” 
" Good-bye ! 


Why, what does he mean?” 
asked Daisy, 
"~ lamb, be kuows he’s a cola the 


“Ah! poor 
doctor says there’s no hope,” end Mrs. McKan 
almost broke down again ; bub seeing Bertram, 
whom before she had not noticed, she brought 
forwards chair for his use, but it was unheeded, 
With his arma crossed over his breast, just be- 
hind where Daisy was seated by the child’s cot, 
Bertie stood, seemingly unnoticing as unnoticed, 
hie gaze riveted on the sleeping boy, whose pain- 
ful breathing resounded through the apartment, 
until, with a beavy sigh, almost a groan, he turned 
from the scene, and looking st his watch told 
Daisy it was time to return. 

The snow was fast falling, as, with their 
thoughts fixed on the suffeting boy, they retraced 
their steps to Mr. Mortram’s, A true old Eng- 
lish Christmas it was, pleasant to all but those 
whose slender means debarred them from that 
which was necessary to atand against the biting 
cold; but there wera not, happily, many in 
Sandfield who were thus situated. ; 

The lord of the manor ‘was moet liberal in his 
gifts of blankets, coals, &c., to the deserving poor, 
and when the village bells rang out the merry 
Yuletide peal thera were few whose joyous hearts 
did not respond to that Yuletide greeting. ; 

But there was a grim visitor in the McKans 
home which no money could keep away ; and as 
each peal of the village chimes resounded in the 
distance itsounded as a death-knell to the ears 
of the watcher by the boy’s bedside, 

“Well, is he better, mother?” asked Tom, 
as he now entered, and, ebaking the snow from 
his cap and coat, advanced to where the child 


lay. 

The sound of his voice seemed to awake the 
latter, who, turning uneasily, opened hie eyes to 
look into the face of the man he believed to be 
hie father, 

“Ten’t Christmas come, father }” he asked. 

"Yes, my boy, Why!” asked Tom, 

« Because I thought I heard the bella, and I 
am so glad I heard,them before I went, Will 
they ring when I am thero, father?” and he 
pointed upwards, f 

“ Don’t talk like that, boy. You are not going 
away to leave mother and me ; you are going to 
get well,” said Tom, in « choking voice. ‘ 

“No, I shall never be weil again till I am with 
Jesus, and when Iam an angel I shall play on a 
harp, a3 teacher says angels do. Oh, mummy, 
I’s so cold ; cuddle me close, and tell me of 
Jesus. Will He love Guy as you and father 
do 1 ” 

'* He will, he does love you,” said Mrs. McKan, 
as pressing the child close to her bosom she could 
not restrain the tears which showered down on 
the infant head, 

“Why do you ery, mummy!” he asked. 
“ Does your head ache, too! Oh! my head does 
ache—ache so much, and in Heaven, you know, 
it won’t ache any more, Oh, when will Jesus 
take little Guy?” , 

“Do you want to leave me, my darling—-my 
darling!” and the woman smothered him with 
kises, whilst her sobs re-echoed through the 
a ment. , ‘ 
“ Hush, mother! Don’t give way like that, 
vaid Tom, as he placed his hand .on his wife's 
shoulder, ‘‘It only makes him worse,” 

“Hark!” said the boy, as the sound of voices 
singing without fell on his ears, 

Th is only the ‘ waits, my child,” said Tom. 

“ Yer, daddy, I know,” and raising his head 
from his foster-mother’s shoulder a sudden 
brightness came over his face as the hymn sang 
recurred to his memory, and clasping his hands, 
he joined in, 

“ Cold o'er his cradle the dewdrops are. shintug 

Low lies his bead with tho beast of the stall, 


Angels adoro him in slumber reclinin , 
Our Prince, and our King, and Bavioas in all.” 
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His streugth failing he could sing no more ; but 
lying back, be listened to those without, as be- 
neath a clear, frosty sky they sang to the end the 
carol the dying boy bad learnt ai Sunday achool, 

Scarcely the last note died away than” 
a gentle knock caused them to start, It 
wanted but a few minutes to twelve o'clock, 
and as Tom opened the @oor his surprise was 
great at seeing Mr. Ravensworth on the thresh- 
oid; but without waiting to ask the reason 
of his visit he bade him enter his bumble 
dwelling. 

Mrs, McKan, laying the child’s head on the 
pillow, arose as he entered room, and 
dropping a low curtsey, asked him to be seated. 

“I am afraid I frightened you at this hour, 
Mrs. McKan,” he said, ‘‘but Daisy —Mrs., 
Ravensworth—was so anxious about her little 
pet ihat I promised to come over, and bring him 
this as a present from Santa Claus,” and he pub 
into her hand  handsomely-bound volume of 
fairy tales, ’ 

The boy looked up for a moment, but the 
book seemed to give him little pleasure, and 
laying it down on the coyer-lid he took no notice 
further than to fix his eyes on Bertie, 

“ Don't you like the pretty book, Guy 1” asked 
he latter, as, taking it up, he began to show the 

oy the different pictures, 

“ He’s too far gone for them now, sir,” said 
Mrs, McKan, as the child lay in a dreamy half- 
unconscious state, with his eyes still resting on 
Bertie, ‘and there they are,’ she eaid. ** That's 
what he’s been waiting for, for the boy 
raised his finger as if to invoke silence, as the 
sound of the Christmas chimes burst on their 
ears, 

"Mra, McKan,” said Bertie, as, rising from 
his chair, he asked the former if he could 
speak to her a moment away from Guy’s bed. 
“Where did you get that child! Mre. Ravens. 
worth has told me something about his having 
been leff when an infant.” 

“That's true, sir,” said the woman, before 
he had time to finish the eentence, and then she 
told him how that time six years ago he had 
Leen brought by her husband to her arma, 

“And you have no clue at all to his parent- 
age?” he asked, 

“None whatever, Ali that was in the hamper 
with him was a strip of paper, begging any who 
might find him to take care of bim, aud treat him 
kindly, and a eum of money for their trouble,” 
she replied, 

‘I suppose you destroyed that paper?” eaid 
Bertie, 

‘* No, sir, I didn't ; leastwaye, Tom didn’t, for, 
says he, ‘Old woman, one never knows what 
might come of it.’” i 

Guy had now, whilst listening to the bells, 
fallen into a quiet sleep, and as Tom heard hie 
name mentioned he arose from the child’s 
bedeide and advanced to the fireplace, where 
Bertie and his wife were standing, when the 
latter asked him to show the gentleman the 
strip of paper found in the hamper, 

Taking a small key from his pocket he went 
to the corner of the room, where, on a table, with 
the family Bible on the of {b, stood an old- 
fashioned writing desk. is he unlocked, and 
brought from amidst many papers, yellow with 
age, the paper he required. 

Tt was half a sheet of writing-paper with 
% wonogram, F.R., on the top. The penman- 
ship was that of an uneducated hand. It had 
broken at the folds by being kept In the porter’s 
pocket some time before i placed it in the 
general receptacle of especial family papers ; the 
writing had become faint and discoloured, but 
Bertie’s eyes were fixed on the simple words, a 
strange fascination attracting him towards the 
monogram at the top, 

At mes he — ‘ame beg we his wife were 
pe im im curiously, he folded the r, and 
asking the former it he would pe oka to 
retain it for a time, was about to put it in his 
pocket, 

For a moment the porter hesitated, but as the 
child awoke with a fit of coughing he gave 
way ; and it was nob long before Bertie, with a 
strange look at the dying boy, took his leave. 


notwithstanding the bitter cold of the winter 

ht, and he walked as though he cared not 
where so that it was away from his thoughts, 
away from the shadow which for ever haunted 
his footeteps, whilst the tiny life of little Guy 
was ebbing away slowly and surely ic his 
cottage home, 

“Mummy,” he said, as after the coughing had 
ceased he fell back on his pillow, “is the gen'|- 
man gone?” 

* Yes, darling, why?” she asked, 

“Because I’m so glad; 1 want only you and 
daddy to be with me when the Angel comes ; 
‘kiss me daddy, kiss me mummy, I's so tired—so 


And the little weary eyes closed as Mrs, 
McKan’s and her busband’s sobs re-echoed 
through the room. 

Long, long they watched in that room eo still, 
save for Guy’s heavy breathing, which with the 
early hours became fainter and fainter, as the 
little lips but once more uucilosed ; and “ Our 
Father” was ail that could be heard, as they 
moved ia silent prayer, and when the moruving 
san entered into the porter’a home he cast his 
rays on the chamber of death—litile Guy had 
passed away, 


CHAPTER VI. 


It news travels apace, and if was as Daisy 
awoke, whilst the village. bellg rang in the glad 
tidings of peace and good-will, thao the ead news 
of little Guy’s death was brought to her, which 
cast a gloom for her over all. the preparations 
which were being made for the joyous sason, 

Poor little Gey! How many a time had he 
thrown his arms around her neck, preasing his 
baby face to hers, as she would tell him stories 
of little ones who had gone before to that land 
to which he was so early called, « poor little waif 
without kith or kiu, never knowing the parevis 
who maybe consigned him to the mercies of a 
cruel and heartless world, or others more cruel, 
who had torn him from a mother’s arms out of 
revenge for a fancied wrong. 

And Bertram also seemed dull and depressed, 
so much so that be proposed that they should 
retury to town at am earlier date than they had 
intended. 

“ Doubtless, dear,” he said to Daisy, as they 
returned the day after Christmas, from the 
cottage where they had been to see the boy in 
his last narrow bed, “ you would like to stay 
until after the funeral, or will you go to-morrow / 
IT havea case coming on which will necessitate 
my return by the third of January.” | 

“J should like to remain until tho earth falis 
over my little pet,” she replied ; “but | do not 
care to stay longer, and I wish you wou'd make 
the excuse, at the same time saying how much 
we regret not being able to attend the ball Mr. 
Blessington is to give in our honour, [am very 
sorry, Bertie, but I do not think I could enjoy a 
dance vow, and yet it seems strange that this 
child’s life or death should so influence my feel- 
ings, but Tcannot help it, Ib seems something 
more t I can understand. However I will 
write to Dorothy to-day, and tell her of the 
change in our plans.” 

“Yes, write to Dorothy,” Bertie replied, in an 
abstracted. tone, as with his walkiog-stick he 
knocked the snow from his path. 

And that afternoon Daisy wrote to the old 
housekeeper, telling her they should be home 
thap day week, and then she told her of the 
death of her little protéye, Tom's adopted boy, of 
whom she had epoken to her. before. 

Mr. and Mrs, Mortram were much disappointed 
at their being obliged to curtail their visit, whilst 
Jack tried every inducement to get them to pro- 
long ib; and Aggie declared she never set her 
heart on anything in ber life bub she was sure to 
be disappointed, and on this occasion it was hearb- 
breaking, when she had arranged such a nice 
little eupper and carpet-dance, that she felt almost 
eroas with poor little Guy for dying just ab that 
time, es she felt sure that had something to do 
with Dalsy’s early returo, notwithstanding her 
assertion to the contrary. 





Beads of perspiration stood on his forehead, * 


It was the day preceding the funeral, and 


Daisy had walked over to the McKans to take a 
last look at the dead boy before be was shut oub 
of the world for ever. 

The coftia rested on tresses fm ome corner of 
the room, and was now covered with a biaek 
pall ; and as Daisy approached she was astonished 
to see lying on the zame a magnificent cross, 
formed of the choicest flowers, with the initials 
G. BR fa the ceucre. 

“Where did this come from, Mre. Mulan f-- 
from the Manor }” asked Daiay, as the thought 
that Jack might have sent it occurred to her 
mind. But then the initials---what did they 
mean ? 

* Well, that’s more than I can tell, raa’am, 
said Mre, MeKan, “It caine irom London this 
morning in a box addromed to Tom, with a few 
words wishing it to be placed on the child’s 
coffin ; and the strangest part of the story is, 
I feel sure that the writin’ is the same as that 
we had six years ago, But how anyone there 
could know he wae dead gets over me; and the 
letters—well, there, I can’t make it out, Bat! 
should just like you to eee if them two writin’s 
ain’t alike!” and Mrs. Mcitaa removed the 
family Bible off the old fashioned desk, as her 
husband had done a few evenings previous, when 
she rewwembered he had the key. 

“ OF course,” said the woman, “Tom had it 
the other night when Mr. Ravensworth wa: 
bere.” 

“Mr. Ravensworth!” said Daisy. 
here }” 

“Yes, ’m. Didn’t you knowit? He was heie 
the night Ae died,” and she pointed to the coffin. 

“ How strange,’ thought Daisy. What could 
have taken Bertie to the porter's co!tage that he 
should have gove without her knowledge / 

But as Mra, MeKan removed the cross and pall 
so that she could, for the last time, gaze on the 
child’s features, all but his losa vanished from 
her mind, and she forgot the strange circum- 
stance connected with the existence of ‘he little 
being to whom now she knew she was so deeply 
attached, as her tears fell fast on the marble 
face, 

It was getting dark ere she retraced her steps 
to the Rookery ; but the marks her recent emo- 
tion had left on ber countenance restrained all 
comments as to where she had been, 

The frost of the last few weeks was that vight 
followed by a rapid thaw, which left the ground 
one mass of slush, as the rain descended on the 
mourners wending their way to the villege 
church, ia the graveyard of which litile Guy was 
sleeping his last long sleep; but the echo of his 
death knell was heard all over the little hamlet, 
as with ‘‘ Marth to earth, ashes to ashes,” he was 
lowered into the cold grave prepared for him ; 
and the next day Bertram and Daisy left Sand- 
field for London, 

Dorothy was ready to receive them, spotless in 
snowy cambric of cap and kerchief, as they drove 
up toSt-—Lane, Phabe standiog a little way 
behind with  emile of welcome, of genuize de- 
light, at the return of her migtress as she came 
up the long entrance leading to the hal! doer, 
whilst nothisg could restrain the joy of Chip, as 
barking aad ao sundry pirouettes, he, ae far 
as possible, impeded that misirese’s progress. 

* All had been going on right,” was Dorothy’s 
reply to her master’s questions respecting the 
house during their abzence, “aud she hoped 
that he and the raistress had enjoyed themselves, 
and that Mrs, Ravensworth felt better,”’ and 
then she glided from the room, uobd the move- 
ment of a muscle of her stern face aa she noive- 
lessly closed the door behind her, 

A week had now presed since Daisy's return. 
She had, to a degree, almost forgotten the 
events of Christmas, io the contemplation af 





“Wae b 


other duties. She had not mentioned to her 
husband the circumstance of his visit to Mr. 
McKan’s cottsge unknown to herself, as, when 


ever she intended doing so, something came in 
the way and drove it from her mind, and to 
week passed week and nothing particular 

curred, until one day—it was the beginning of 
February—thst Phoobe came to her mistress 
with a face white with fear, Dorothy had asked 





permission to go out for au hour or two, Ber- 
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tram was engaged in acase at the Law Courts, 
aud only she and D.fliy were at home. 
‘ Whatever is the matter ?"’ asked Daisy. 
“Oh, ma’am!” said the girl, “do come 
downstairs. I told you I would find it out, 
aod I have. Qh! it is dreadful! ” 


“What do you mean!” aaid her raistress, 
now almost as white as she, as putting down 
Chip, who had curled himself found for a nap 
in her lap as she read, she rose to follow the 

r] 


“Why, the door ’m! I have opened it at 
last,” said Phoebe, who now descended the 
staire leading to the kitchen, when she explained 
to Daisy how, after weeks of fruitless attempts 
at discovery, she had at last accidentally preesed 
wgainst a spring, which was eo hidden as to 
baffle the efforts of any but those in the secret 
to open it 

“And where does it lead toi” asked Daisy, 
being unable even now to accovot for the girl's 
terror, * 

“Oh, ma’au | you won't be very frightened, 
will you!” said Phosbe, as she looked up at 
her mistress, half doubtful whether she should 
even now let her know the full extent of the 
mystery; but as Daisy, whose curiosity now 
excelled the fear the might otherwise 
felt aimost commanded the girl to show her 
to where the mysterious door led, the latter 
obeyed 

* Mind *m,” said Phebe, as holding Daisy's 
hand she led ‘her down the ladder or steps 
reaching to the floor of a damp and miserable 
room, through the boards of which the grass 
was growing. It was perfectly dark save for a 
ray of light which came from a small grating, 
whilst a wooden chair and table was the sole 
furniture. On the otber side was a door from 
which « flight of eteps led to what originally had 
been a garden, where vothing was to be seen 
now but a well, whose murky waters even in 
the dim light were visible to tell of what ic had 
been in the olden time, but which had been con- 
verted into a cellar, 

A slight moan caused Daisy to start with fear, 
aa Phoebe, telling her not to be frightened, led 
ber to where ing corner of the room, reclining 
on a bed of atraw, was the wasted form of a 
man; aud she could scarcely suppress a scream, 
as in the semi-darkuess he appeared to her to 
tise from the same ; but it was only the move- 
ment of a wearied limb, as with a low moan he 
turned. His beard had grown s9 as to fall over 
bis emaciated chest; his nails like birds’ claws 

lutched the straw ov which he lay, whilst even 

by that dim light could not be mistaken the look 
of idiocy which shone ir his sunken eyes as he 
strove to use his tongue, which was apparently 
para lyseu, 

* Come away, Phocbe,” said Daisy, as after 
vainly endeavouring to gain some explanation 
from the wretched creature she determined to 
ascend, aud be silent on the matter until her 
husband's return. The light from the kitchen 
enabled them to retrace their steps without 
difficulty ; but as they reached the latter a 
audden gust of wind seemed to catch the door at 
the top, and they heard it close on them with 
& spring. 

Oh! the agony of that moment, Shut out 
from the world, imprisoned, maybe, with a 
dying maniac, were the thoughts of the terrified 
girls as they heard the door close on then 

They dare not scream, it might arouse the 
jatent atrepgth of the wretched being so un- 
accustomed to the sound of voicer, dead to all 
bub an inborn sense of fear, which might urge 
him to exert hie power in se!f-preservation. 

Quietly, almost fainting with dread, they 
groped their way up the steps until reaching the 
door. Phceebe belaboured it with her fiste, until 
the sounds might bave been heard in the street, 
but to which there was no response save the 
barking of Chip, whose welcome voice reassured 
them as to their safety, 

oments which appeared to them as hours 
paaved by, aa they breathed the air of that hate- 
ful dungeon, no sound audible but the moan of 
the idiot ae he*urned now and then uneasily on 
his bed of atraw, and the more reassuring sniffing 


have | 


and scraping of the dog as he vainly endeavoured 
to rescue hie mistress. 

At last Phabe could hear Dorothy's voice, 
which to her had never before sounded so sweet, 
as she began to scold Chip, wiio barked 
scraped with renewed vigour, and as the girl's 
knocks joining in made her conclude something 
unusual had occurred during her absence, she, 
after a moment’s hesitation, unfastened the door. 

“ Phoebe, what in Heaven's nameare you doing 
here?” she asked, as the girl, trembling with 
fear, stood before her, 

Her face was livid with rage, and she would 
almost have dragged her from her imprisonment 
or consigued her to its misery for ever had 
not a glimpee of Daisy, who in a dead faint lay on 
the steps, arrested her attention, ‘ 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “and the 
mistress too, What does it all mean?” 

"What does it all mean, indeed,” said Phabe, 
in a sneering tove. “Asif you didn’t know. It 
means your secret Is discovered; that’s what it 


means. 

Dorothy was about to retaliate as she heard 
Bertram enter the house, when, telling the girl 
to fetch her master, she supported Daisy, who 
had not yet recovered consciousness. 

The girl, whose curiosity was now aroused to 
the highest pitch, watched with surprise the 
change which came over Bertram as he bent over 
the inanimate form of his wife. 

His face had become ghastly pale, whilet he 
appeared to be almost as much in need of sup- 
port as the girl whose fragile form he endeavoured 
to raise in his trembling arms, whilst Dorothy, in 
whispered tones, told him of what had happened. 


CHAPTER VII, , 


Poor Daisy! For weeks after the events of 
that day she lay on a bed of sickness, in which 
her life trembled in the balance. The horrors of 
that night ever seemed present to her imagina- 
tion, and the idict’s moan appeared to ring in 
her ears as the fever gained possession of her 
brain ; but youtMat last carried the victory over 
death, andshe was saved, 

Bertram had rarely or over left her bedside 
since that hour when he carried her from the 
kitchen. His tears would, as drops of blood, fall 
on the coverlid, as with his head buried he would 
listen to the ravings of her disordered fancy ; 
aud then he would pray that her life might be 
spared, or hisend with hers; but then another 
thought more terrible atill would take possession 
of his brain. 

Should she recover, would she nob flee from 
him? Would she not turn from him with dread 
and hate, such as hie crime deserved ? His crime, 
and yet was it not forced on him, and had not 
the load of that six years’ secret been sufficient 
to bear without further punishment ¢ 

But when the blue eyes opened agsin with the 
light of reason it was on Bertie that their glance 
first fell. 

‘Oh, darling, are you here?” It was all she 
| could faintly articulate ; but his presence seemed 

to comfort her. 
| He asked no more, as he pressed kiss after kiss 
| on her pale, transparent cheek, 

“ Bertie, where have I been?” she again asked, 
as she looked into the eyes looking down so 
lovingly on hers. 

* You have been ill-—very, very ill, Daisy ; but 
you will soon be well now, and thenI will take 
you where you can gather the primroses, and 
where the country air will bring back the roses 
to your cheeks” 

“Oh, yes !” she said, excitedly. ‘ Away from 
here. Ob, say you will take me away from 
here!” 

“T will, darling,” he replied, ‘bub you must 
be quiet ; and here is Phoebe with some tea and 
toast, so I will leave you for a little while,” and 
whispering to the girl nob to mention past occur- 
rences fn any way, he pressed a kiss on her lips 
and left the room, 

“Mr. Ravensworth,” it was Dorothy's voice 
calling him by name, as he descended from his 
{ wife’s room, “‘are you going in there to- 











night?” and she pointed to the door of a 
room leading from the corridor on the firat 


landing. 

Yes; I had forgotten,” he replied, as, 
bidding the old housekeeper precede him, he 
entered the room indicated, 

It was a comfortable apartment, tc which 
the glow of a bright fire lent warmth and 
colour, although from the window, as with all 
others in that extraordinary stracture, could bs 
acon nothing but windows or chimuey-pots in 
return, 

A bed was placed against the further wall, 
opposite to the fireplace, and as Bertie gazed 
on the mesninglees face ot the occupant a 
revulsion of feelings passed through his mind, 
and, as a moan escaped from the man, he 
asked if he were in pain. The idiot drew his 
features into a hideous grimace, and Bertie 
turned from him. 

“Ts this the revenge that one says is so 
sweet?” he thought, and, as he et looking 
lovg and deep into the burning coals, Dorothy 
seemed fo read what-was passing io hia 
mind, 

“JT must speak to you, Mr, Ravensworth— 
littie Bertie, as I used to call you when, as a 
baby, you clung to me, and I was nob then the 
vile creature 1 am now; but if you kill mel 
must tell you. I can bear it no longer.” 

“JT do not understand, Dorothy ; what is it 
you mean? You have ever been true and faith- 
ful to me,” ssid Bertram. 

“No, no,” said the old woman, as she raised 
her apron to wipe the tears which gathered in 
her eyes. “I loved you as though you were 
my own boy. I was jealous of any who came 
between us, and she did, and I hated her, 
and———” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Bertie, ‘* What 
is it you would say? Go on—let me hear the 
worst!” 

More than an hour elapsed before Bertram 
came from that room, but his face was stern 
and white as he descended to the sitting-room. 
The next morning Dorothy was gone. 

“What can it all mean!” thought Phobe, 
as she vainly searched every room in the hope 
of finding the housekeeper. “Do you know, 
sir, if Dorothy ie gone out!” she asked of her 
master, who was standing in the hall as she 
descended, 

“Dorothy haa lefi my. service,’ was the 
reply, “aud I am now going to obtaic some one 
to fill her place ; but remember, Phobe,” and he 
looked into the girl’s half-frightened face, “ not a 
word of what has oceurred in this house to the 
new comer, Will you swear never to mention 
it?” 

“TJ will, sir, I will!” said Phocbe, as she 
endeavoured to free herself from the vice-like 
grip with which Bertram seized her wrist. 

And now go to your mistress, I shall nob be 
long,” and, releasing her, he opened the door, 
banging it after hii, 

For some time the girl stood where he had 
left her. She listened to bis footsteps as he 
went down that long paseage until she could 
hear them no longer, and then she ascended tho 
etairs to her mistress’s room, not sorry that 
Dorothy had at last got the sack, as she called it, 
which, in her opinion, she should have had long 

0. 
And as the warm spring sun found its way, 
notwithstanding bricks and mortar, into the 
room where Daisy lay, it brought renewed 
strength to her fragile form, left so weak from 
the fever which had taken such possession of 
her brain, as to enable her to look on real 
events merely as the faucies of her disordered 
imagination, The absence of Dorothy she did 
not appear to notice, or, if eo, seemed almost 
thavkful for the relief from her presence, 
whilst Phebe as a sunbeam cast a brightness 
over the room from which she was seldom 
absent. 

The woman whom Bertram had engaged to 
take the place of Dorothy was a good-natured, 
comely matron, with whom that young lady was 
on the best of terms; and ib was witha great 
effort of self control that the latter could refraia 
from entering into confidences; but each time 
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she happened to meet her master one look from 
him was sufficient to put aside all communica- 
tive wisheu, and the new housekeeper never kuew 
but that the poor idiot had always occupied the 
same room in which he then was, 

“Poor fellow!” she said to Bertram one 
morning as she came from his room, “I think him 
very bad, and that you had better have a doctor 
to see him, sir, as it strikes me he will not be 
here long,” and acting om her suggestion he en- 
tered to judge for himself as to the state of her 
patient,’ 

True, as the woman said, the life of the poor 
imbecile was fast ebbing away ;. the long confine- 
ment to which he had been subjected had done 
its work, and he was too far_gone to derive tem- 
porary relief from the change to the better, when 
he wes removed from the prison he so long occu- 
pied to the room in which he was now placed, 

As Bertram advanced to the bed on which he 
lay bis hard breathing told but too plainly the 
end wags near, as nothing but a low moan would 
escape his lips, until, in turning, his half-closed 
eyes rested on him, when again a hideous grimace 
distorted his dying features, over which a death 
film was already gathering. 

A doctor was summoned, but this aid was of no 
avail, as afew days after he breathed his last in 
the presence of the man who had so cruelly 
injured him, whilst he, as, with folded arms and 
bowed head, he looked on the victim of a bitter 
wrong the past came before him so vividly, in all 
its horrors, that he could not restrain the curse 
he prayed might fall on the head of her who by 
her falsehood brought such misery on them both; 
aud as he buried his face in his hands bitter 
tears of agony escaped through his fingers; but 
the remembrance of his wife, his beautiful Daisy, 
recelled him to himself and making a strong effort 
to restrain his emotion he nerved himeelf to un- 
burden his bosom of the secret which had made 
his existence a hell, and trust to her love not to 
thrust him from her, 

He could not bear that she should hear from 
other lips the story that had so embittered his 
youth, which had in after years been as a mill- 
stone around his neck, from which he could not 
free himself, 

No; he would place himeelf at her mercy, and 
if she turned from, him it could not be worse 
than the living lie which as a worm gnawed at 
his heart's vitals, , 

But no, she would not; his gentle love would 
not withhold the blessing of her forgiveness, 
which was all he craved for~-her love to make 
him care to live, and’by his future life atone for 
the past ; and so, with ove last look at the dead 
man’s face, he hurried from the apartment, 

4 He entered the room where Daisy, now sufli- 
ciently recovered,’ sat enjoying the warm spring 
air which came in at the partially open window. 


swelled itsitiny throat in the pretty cage, which 
was suspended from the ceilisg, while Chip, who 
ever took up his ition as body-guard over 
his mistréss, was wh cov on the rug at her feet, 

A faint tinge of colour suffased her face as 
Bertram entered, and a glad welcome shone from 
her blue eyes as she put up her mouth to receive 
the usual 

“Ob, Bertie, Iam getting so weil,” she said. 
“TI think I shall be able to go to Sandfield next 
week, as mamma wishes me to: but what makes 
you look so grave, darling? Has anything hap- 
pened }” 

“No, Daisy. Nothing new,” he replied ;” but 
you cannot expect me to look very lively when 
my darling is ill, can you }” and he laid her head 
ov his shoulder as he drew a chair close to where 
she sat. 

“That will do, Phobe,” said Daisy to the girl, 
who busied herself arranging and re-arranging 
the different articles scattered over the room. 
“You can go now, and when I want you I will 
call I do so love to have you alone, Bertie, ali 
alone,’ said Daisy, as Phobe closed the door 
behind her, and she nestled closer to her hus- 
hand’s side, 

“And suPposing, Daisy,” said Bertle, “some 
oné should one day tell you that I was wicked, 
that I had committed some great crime, would 





even although a dreadful provocation drove me 
to commit an uppremeditated wrong? Would 
you-—" 

Daisy turned before he could complete the 
sentence, and drawing his face down to hers, 

" Bertie,” she said, “whatisit? I would bo- 
lieve nothing said of you, nothing that you did 
not tell me yourself,” 

* And if I told you, Daisy ?” 

**If you told me anything ever so dreadful, 
Bertie, [should still love you. Nothing could 
alter that,” she replied. 

“ Heaven bless you, my darling, my darling !” 
he said, as he smothered her face with kisses, 
and holding her in his arms so that the sunlighbd 
might fall on her golden tresses he told ber the 


story of the past, 





+ 


CHAPTER VIII, 


“ As you know, Dorothy had been an old ser- 
vant in my father's house, baving nureed my 
mother in her infancy, as she did me, She was 
devotedly attached to the family, so much so as 
to be jealous to a fearful exteut of anything or 
anyone in whom we took an interest, and whom 
she would ever avow were after us for no good. 
She idolized my mother, she worshipped me, and 
when I first home wept over me as though 
I had been her own child, 

“ A year or two after my father died, and my 
mother’s health being much impaired the cares 
of the household devolved on Dorothy, who, be- 
fore and after the death of che latter, was vir- 
tually mistress of this old house. 

“In the course of events { became engaged to 
be married to Frederica Smallwood, She was an 
orphan, and ab the time we met was governess in 
a gentleman’s family where I was staying as a 
guest, 

“On my return home, when I told Dorothy 
of my intended marriage, she congratulated me 
on the same, hoping I should be happy, bub st 
the same time I thought her manner con- 
strained, until I assured ber her services as 
housekeeper would still be retained, when she 
appeared to take great interest in my affairs, 

“A few months passed, and I brought my 
bride home ; but Frederica was of a proud and 
impetuous uature, and I could soon see she 
would not brook the interference of anyone in 
her household arrangements, over which she, and 
she only, determined to be mistress, This led 
to stormy scenes between her and the old house- 
keeper, and did not add to the comfort of my 
home ;.for much as I wished to gratify the de- 
sire of my wife I could not make up my mind 
to dismiss the old woman, who had become as 
much a portion of the house as the walls them- 
selves, However, at this time I had occasion to 


‘A little canary was singing its sweetest, as it | jeave town, and kissing my wife told her on my 


return I would make fresh arravgemente, and 
ebe should select such servants as she wished. 
Daring my absence I wrote almost daily to Fre- 
derica, but with the exception of two letters, in 
the last of which she told me that her cousin, 
Hugh Clifford, was in town, and had been to see 
her, I heard no further. I knew Hugh, who I 
thought was a frank, open-hearted fellow, and 
was almost glad that Freddie hid some com- 
panion during my absence ; but as day after day 
passed, and I received no letter in reply to mine, 
I became anxious, and wrote to Dorothy, asking 
if ber mistress was ill. 


(Continued on page 283.) 








In the reign of James I, Croydon in the South 
and Garterly in the North were celebrated as 
racecourses. Another very farsous race-meeting 
in those days was held anoutally at York ; the 
only prize was a little golden bell, which was the 
recognised prize at all race-meetings till 
Charies IL. established races in Hyde Park, and 
instead of bells gave silver bowls av prizee. It 
was about this time that race-meetings were first 
held an Newmarket ; but the first races at Epsom 
were not commenced till about 1771. The firat 





you still cling to me, or would you hold aloof, 


race for the Derby was in 1730, won by Diomed, 


THE HEIRESS OF WYNDCLIFY. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A BUBTLE TEMPTATION. 


Geranp sald nothing to Raven the next morn- 
ing of the trick Hilliard had played upon him, 
since it would have involved an account of 
Heera’s Visit ‘to the Castle, and concerning this 
| he felt he was in honour bound to keep silence— 
ab least for the present. The police inspector 
had taken up his residence at the Castle in the 
hope of picking up some information that might 
asaist him in his investigation ; up to the prerent, 
however, his efforts had been met with disappcint- 
ment, 

“The only thing I feel convinced about is 
that some understanding exists between Mr. 
Transome and the secretary,” he obeerved to 
Gerard. ‘‘I have caught them more than once 
deep in conversation, but they are too clever to. 
give me a chance of overbearing what they say, 
for they always take care to hold their confabs. 
in some quite open space, so that no one can get 
within a dozen yards without being spotted, Of 
course they are both perfectly aware they are 
being watched, and they take’ their precautions 
accordingly.” 

The police inspector was right in his surmise, 
and in order to acquaint the reader with the 
grounds of the understanding existing between 
the two it will be necessary to go back to the 
morning of Transome’s arrival at the Castle, after 
his abrupt departure—that is to eay, the morn- 
ing following Elaine's disappearance. 

After his conversation with Carew and 
the inspector it will be remembered Transome 
entered the hall, where he was met by the 
secretary, who professed couch pleasure at seeing 
him back. 


“This is a very strange matter—this dia- 
appearance of Mies Wyndcliff,” observed the 
financier, “I suppose you are as much in the- 
dark about it as the rest of the world?” 

There was such significance in his tone that 
Hilliard looked up quickly, snd questioningly. 

“Certainly lam, And you!” 

“ Oh, I have been away, and therefore cannot 
be expected to know eo much as you others who 
have been on the spot all the time. ‘That fellow 
Carew and the police inspector seemed to think 
they had found a mare’s nest in the fact of my 
leaving for London at about the eame time as 
she left the Castle, but.the cofncidence was 
entirely accidental. As I told them, I went to 
town on a purely business matter. All the same 
I came across a curious circumstance duriog my 
visit, and id may not be altogether unconnected 
with this mystery.” 

Hilliard started slightly. 

“May I inquire the nature of the circum- 
stance }'’ 

“Oh, yes. I fully intended mentioning it to 
you in any case. My head manager happens to 
be a cousin of Sir Richard yadelift’s last 
secretary—the one who preceded you, and who, 
9 will recollect, left his post rather hurriedly, 

coneequence of the supposed serious condition 
of hia mother, who was at Madeira.” 

"Yes, I recollect,” replied Hilliard, while his 
dark eyes drooped rather uneasily, ‘ And after 
ali, his mother recovered ?” 

"Not only that, but she had never been in the 
least danger, aud had not sent the telegram to 
her aon which brought him over in such a hurry. 
One of these wires was sent from London, and 
my manager—who was anxious I should take his 
cousin into my office, and had therefore told me 
the whole of the circumstances under which he 
lost his position with Sir Richard-—showed me 
the original telegram, I recoguized the writing 
immediately.” 

“Indeed! ‘Whose was it?” 

Your own, Mr, Hilliard.” 

The secretary was silent. If denial had been 
any good, he would probably have denied, but 
he saw that it would avail him nothing at all, 
His handwriting waa too distinctive to be mis- 





taken, and Transome had evidently convince: 
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himself beyond. possibility of error before he 
spoke. 

” What explanation have you to offer to this 
very atrange fact?” went oa Transome, after a 
short iaterval, 

“ None whatever, 
conclusions.” 

“YT have already done ao,” was the grim 
response, “I gather that you; far seme motive 
of your own, were extremely anxious to become 
eu inmate of Wyndcliff Castle, and in order to 
gain your end you forged these telegrams, think- 
ing that only by such means could you obtain 
the secretary's place, Your plan succeeded ; but 
you must be aware that by attempting it you 
isid yourself open to a criminal prosecution.” 

“Only you will net prosecute me !” exclaimed 
Hilliard, shrewdly. 

* Why not?” 

“Because you have nothing to gain by doing 
a0-~probably @ good deal to lose!” 

‘I don’t underetaud you. It seems to me that 
ib is wy duty to go to Sir Richard at once, and 
inform him of my discovery. Your anxiety to 
get to the Castle was probably due to the pre- 
sence bere of Miss Wyndcliff, and by Heaven, 
sir, I believe you are at the bottom of her leay- 
jog ber home !” 


You mast draw your own 


“Hush!” whispered the secretary, glancing 
round swiftly te assure himwelf there was no one 
witbin hearing, “you save evidently under a 
wrong impression, Yuu think I was Miss Wynd- 
clift's lover 1” 

“I think you were probably in love with 
her.’ 

Then you ave mistaken. I swear to you 


mort solemn)y that 1 have never even thought 
of love in connection with Elaine Wyndcliff, If 
I had, ib would have beeu of no avail, seeing that 
she is passiovately devoted to Carew.” 

Transome frowned darkly, as his companion 
was quick to observe. 

“You hate Carew!” he gaid, ‘ Well, to be 
frank, so do I, aud I would give a good dea! to 
revenge myself on him for the many slights he 
has put upon me, It seems to me you and | 
sught to work together, Mr. Transome, since our 
interests do not clash, You long ardently to 
make Miss Wyndcliff your wife, Well, I pledge 
anyself to aid you to the utmost fn doing go! | 
Here is my hand on it,” 

He extended his hand, which Transome took, 
but with some hesitation. 

How cao J tell whether you are iu earnest or 





*' My actions shall prove it, If you will keep 
faith with me, I will keep faith with you, As I 
said before, I should like to repay Mr. Gerard 
Carew for his insolence to me, and 1 know that 
in no way could I so well execute my vengeance 
as in taking from him the woman he loves, 
Elaine shall be your wife—not his.” 

“ Then I suppose that means you know where 
she is at the present moment ?”’ 

The entrance of Carew and the police inspec- 
tor ab this juncture prevented Hilliard from re- 
plying to this question, and auch a vigilant 
watch was kept by them durihg the next twenty- 
four hours that he and’Trapeome had no oppor- 
tunity of renewing their dialogue. The secre- 
tary had not miscaleulated the effect of Trran- 
some’s infatuation for Elaine, with whom, in- 
deed, the latter was so deeply in love that he 
would have hesitated at few obstacles that stood 
in the wey of his winning her. Of course he 
wos quite aware Hilliard might be playing a 
double game with him, but om the whole he 





thought this was xobt so. 
There could be no doubt of the secretary’s | 
hatred for Carew, and little lees of his indiffer- | 
ence towards Elaine. At any rate, Transome | 
decided to wait, aud keep silence a few days ab 
least concerning the deception that had been | 
practised op Sir Richard by his secretary.” 1 
Punctual to his appointment Gerard presented 
himself at the Rookery at about eight o'clock 
that evening, aud gave three pulls at the-hang- 
ing bell. The door opened noiseleasly, and by 
some unseen agency of wires, closing behind him 
as soon as he had entered the'garden, The same 
sflence, the same desolation reigned supreme in 
the grounds, with their moss-grown paths and 





overhanging trees, and dank luxuriance of 


weeds, 

But once inside the house, all this derolation 
was forgotten in the magnificence of its oriental 
luxury. Gerard was ushered by a dark-skinned 
attendant into the room where he had before 
seen Heera, and here he found her seated on ao 
nd of cushions, looking most bewilderingly 

andsome ina gorgeous Eastern costume of white 
silk, heavily embroidered in gold, Her armsand 
peck were bare, und were clasped by massive 

old bangles, studded with gems, her splendid 

air hung over her shoulders down to her waist, 
and was crowned with a gold-meshed net or cap, 
edged with hanging pearls, In front of her, on 
a Koran stand, stood a big china bowl filled with 
red roses, whose delicious scent mingled with 
other and heavier perfumes that rose in a cloud 
from a small bronze incense burner in another 
part of the room, A pierced brass tray, on a 
low table, ‘held wines and fruits, and imme- 
diately after Gerard’s entrance cofles was 
brought in, But for his anxiety on Elaiue’s 
account he might ready have imagined himself 
in some gorgeous Indian palace, surrounded by 
all the magnificence of the glowing East, 

Heera welcomed him with gracious warmth, 
and motioned him to a seat near her. There 
wae in her manner no trace of the discomposure 
that had been so painfully evident last night ; 
she looked more than ever like a queen, eapecially 
when she rose, and cast back from her shoulders 
& rich violet velvet cloak lined with ermine, 
which fell in a heap at her feet. 

‘**T pledge you, Gerard Carew,” she said, filling 
two glasses from a crystal flask that stood on the 
tray, and raisiog the glass high, so that the light 
shone on ite lovely transparent colour, and, 
showed the tiny bubbles beading its ‘rim; “I 
pledge you in the wine of my native land—the 
land of ight, of loveliness, and of love!” 

To such a challenge there could be but one 
reply. Gerard took the other glaw, and drank 
its contents, whose effect on him was instanta- 
neous, What the wine was ke did not know, but 
it made his blood course through his veins like 
quicksilver, {t gave him a delicious sense of 
exaltation ; all his troubles and anxieties seemed 
to fade into the background, past and future 
were not—only the consciousness of the present 
seemed intensified, and limited itself to a know- 
ledge of the enervating atmosphere, the aweet 
strains of music that came from somewhere 
outside, the beauty of the dark-haired woman 
before him, whose soft eyes looked into his, 
passionately entreating. 

“Listen!” she said, smilingly raising one 
finger, on which shone a brilliant of inimense 
value; ‘of what does that music remind you} 
Does it not take you back to the lovely rose 


| gardens of Cashmere—can you not hear the 


nightingale trilliog out her passionate cadences, 
can you not see the stars burning in the deep, 
deep sky, can you not hear the fountains playing, 
and the tinkle of the ailver bells round the ankles 
of the dancing girls? See, here is one come from 
that enchanted land to show you a beauty and 
grace of movement that your cold English clime 
can never hope toegual. Sit beside me here, 
and we will watch her together.” 

She sank down on her cushions, and Carew 
obeyed the motion of her hand, as it pointed to 
another pile close to her own, 

From behind the hangings shrouding the 
walls a girl had glided in, her supple brown limbs 
half showing beneath ter white drapery, her 
black hair twined with ropes of pearls, 

Without raising her eyes she began to dance— 
slowly at first, and with a graceful floating 
movement that was irresistibly charming; her 
lithe figure swayed this way and that in harmony 
with the motion of her arms, always keeping 
time to the music. Then, gradually, the pace 
increased, her movements became quicker, the 
bells on her auklets kept up a rbythmical jingle, 
the music grew faster and faster, until her 
delicate feet seemed to skim the groumd like a 
swallow's wings in flight, The dance ended with 
a sudden wild clash of cymbals, and the girl 
vanished as swiftly and silently as she had 
come, 





Heera turned to Carew with her brilliant - 


sraile. 

‘What do you think of the entertainment’ I 
have provided for you t” 

Yt needed all the young man’s powers of 
self-ccntrol to withetand the witehery of her 
manner, He did not uvderstand the strange 
exaltation of mood which hed taken hold of him, 
and which was probably due to the wine he 
bad drunk, but he ssw that it behoved him 
to keep a tight curb on himself if he did not 
wish to yield to the astern sorcery by which 
he was surrounded, He carefully ‘refrained 
from meeting Heera’s eyes as he answered her. 

“Tt think it charming—so charming that it 
almost makes me forget the pone. lt object 
which brought me here.” 

“ Only almost—not quite #” 

“Nob quite, Remember I am deeply inter- 
ested in your motive for visiting the Caatie last 
night, and you promised to tell me what it 
was,” 


“Did It Women don’t invariably keep the 
promices they make.”  ~ * 

“Some women don’t, Women of your stamp 
always do,” 

“You think sof LI suppose you imagine you 
kaow my sex well?” , ° 

“So well that I confess they represent to 
me the eternal mystery of the universe,” 

She smiled, as if the reply pleased her, 

‘Ah, you are wise. You have not studied 
the wisdom of the East for nothing. And 
yet,” she said, musingly, and letting the deep 
darkness of ber eyes hold his, ‘‘ the riddle of the 
Sphynx was solved by a man.” \ 

“And think of the tragedy that followed! It 
had better have been left unread for all the 


She raised her hands to push back a heavy 
strand of hair that, had become displaced, and as 
the hand fell, it touched hia. A swift thrill 
seemed to run through her at the contact, and 
even Carew, strong and self-controlied as he 
thought himeeif, felt as if he had been touched 
by some maguetic current that for a» moment 
carried him out of and beyond himself. The 
scent of the roses and the incense mingled on the 
atmosphere, the music seemed to be dying away 
in the distance, in lingering cadences of most 
entrancing eweethess, A minute more and her 
strong but delicate fingers had closed. round 
him, while her body swayed closer to him. 

‘Shall I help you to read the riddie—-shall I 
solve the eternal mystery for you?” she 
whispered, her voice low aud tender as a cooing 
dove, while her lovely eyes were upraised to his, 
and her full red lips quivered a little with 
excitement. ‘‘ You would know why I went to 
Wyndcliff Castle last night, why I braved the 
danger of the darkness, the loneliness of the 
woods? It was because [ hoped to catch a 
glimpse of you—you, to whom my heart went 
out on the day I first saw you, when like a young 
god you leapt down to defend me, and saved me 
from death | Ah, these white skinned daughters 
of your cold climate know nothing of the passion 
that burns in the souls of the children of the 
sun--they are incapable of the kuowledge. 
Chaste and cold as their own snow, they would 
die sooner than avow their love as [ do now. 
Yes, it Is true—I love you--I love you—-I love 
you!” 

As she spoke she let herself lean forward 
until she lay upon his breast, her arms were 
wreathed round his throat, her heart beat 
tumultuously against his, the magic of ber 
beauty, and the sense of her nearness well-nigh 
intoxicated him, ard still the perfume of the 
roses hung on the air, and the music faded 
farther and farther away into the distance. Was 
it fancy, or did Gerard indeed hear a low, long 
drawn out sigh quivering across the silence ? 





CHAPTER XIII 
THE FULFILMENT 
Iv for one moment Gerard felt the temptation 


to waver from his allegiance it was only for 
a moment, The sound of that sigh, whether 
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it existed only in his imagination, or whether it 
was real, broke the spell and recalled him to 
himself, while he ized with a shock of 
horror the rapids towards which he had been 
drifting. 5 i 

Very gently he untwined Heera’s clinging 
arms and drew himsélf from her, 

‘6 You are doing me too much honour, and you 
are letting yourself be led away by your 
impulsive feelings of gratitude for the service I 
was happily able to render you,” he said st 
length. “1 should be unworthy of being called 
your friend if I took advantage of a passing 
fancy on your part. Besides, I am already 
betrothed to Elaine Wyndcliff.” 

“ Whom you will never see again !” she broke 
in passionately, while she to her feet, and 
stood drawn to her full height confronting him, 
Hor eyes flashed stormily, her brows were knitted 
together. “Is it for her sake you repulee my 
Jove when I offer it you—I, the daughter of a 
long line of kings, who have never bowed their 
head to the foreign yoke—I, for whose hands 
princes have sued in vain——” 

“And in whose love an emperor might well 
feel proud,” said Carew, with a low bow. His 
momentary madness had quite passed, bis faith 
to Elaine was loyalty itself now. His one idea 
was how he could get away without loss of time, 
and yet without wounding Herra more deeply 
than was necessary. 

“Believe me, I fully appreciate your too 
flattering opinion, and I ask for nothing better 
than your friendship, if you will deign to bestow 
iton me, And if ever the time should come 
when I can be of eervice to you you only have 
to command me, and I promise you shall: not 
find me unready.” 

She did not answer, All the light and colour 
aeemed to have faded from her face; but they 
were replaced by an expression of stern deter- 
mination that quite altered the character of the 
features. Strange to say, she seemed to feel no 
hurt pride ab the rep of her advances, but 
rather unbounded astonishment that her beauty 
should have failed of its customary effect. 
Hitherto she had believed it to be irresistible, 
and now instead of giving way to mortification, 
she swore to herself that in the end her seeming 
defeats should turn into a victory. 

“And you love this Elaine very dearly ?’”’ she 
questioned slowly, after ao interval of silent 
thought, 

“ Better than my life,” 

‘*But suppose you had never seen her, or 
suppose, having seen her, you found her to be 
another man’s wife—what then?” 

“Then I should have hai to conquer my 
love,” 

“ And you would haves done it?” 

“TI should have tried my best, and probably I 
should have succeeded. It would have been a 
point of honour that I should not fail.” 

* Ah, you Englishmen, what a fetish you make 
of honourt It fs honour before happiness with 
you, I think.” 

“Perhaps we are of o that the one is 
impossible without the other.” 

She made a ewift gesture of contempt, and 
half turned away. 

“You had better leave me now. I am weary, 
and I wish to be alone.” 

“One moment, if you please, before I obey 
you. What did you mean by saying I should 
never see Elaine again {” 

“TI meant that in all probability she is dead.” 

Carew started and changed colour. 

“What reasons have you for such an asser- 
tion $” 

“T cannot give you my reasons, even sup- 
posing I have any. I am too fatigued to talk 
more. I have already told you I wish you to 
leave me.” 

As she spoke she touched the silver gong, 
which was answered immediately by the Hindoo 
attendant, and Carew had no alternative but to 
follow him out, 

As he walked down the ted garden-path 
to the gate his eye was ca’ by the glitter of 
something bright on the moss; ard on stooping 
to pick ft up he found it to be a small amethyst 
stud that was curiously familiar to him, Fora 





minute or two he could not recall where he had 
seen it, then it flashed across him—it belonged 
to Hilliard ! 

Gerard was considerably startled by the dis- 
covery. Oddly enough, it had never struck him 
that Hilliard and Hrera were acquainted, and 
certainly they had both taken pains to conceal 
the fact. 

Still it seemed pretty clear the secretary him- 
self must have dropped the stud, and it therefore 
followed be must be a visitor at the Rookery, 
What did it mean? It certainly had the etiect 
of coniplicating matters, and pointed to some 
conspiracy whose object was as yet secret. 

Carew had ample food for reflection as he 
walked Lome. On the wild words of Heera he 
woul! cot permit himeelf to dwell, She was 
evidently a passionate and impulsive woman, who 
threw conventions on one side, and of whom he 
had better in future see as little as possible. He 
was wondering whether he ought to attach any 
serious importance to her sinister hiate regarding 
Elaine, 

Perhaps, afterall, it was only due to reckless 
auger and disappointment; but, on the other 
hand, it might bave quite another origin, and 
might, indeed, foreshadow the terrible truth. 

Gerard was racked with conflicting impulees, 
and fing!l!y he decided to tell the whole story to 
Raven, in whose ity be had great faith, and 
leave hima to decide whether the clue was worth 
following up. 

He certainly had no positive evidence that 
either Heera or Hilliard knew what had become 
of Elaine ; but the fact of their acquaintance, and 
the pains they had been at to keep it secret was 
certainly suspicious in itself, and might hide a 
deep-laid scheme of which the young girl had 
been the victim. 

At any rate the inspector would briug a per- 
fectly unbiassed judgment to bear on the matter, 
and would therefore be better able to decide than 
Gerard himself. 

When, however, he reached the Casile a note 
was put into his hand by the butler, and proved 
to be from Raven. It contained only a few 
words, which intimated that the inspector had 
received certain information, ia consequence of 
which he had had to leave Wyndcliff ; but he 

ed Mr. Carew to be doubly on the alert in 
his watch of Hilliard, 

Gerard asked the butler where Mr. Hilliard 
was, and was told that he had not been very well, 
and had gone to bed early. 

To make eure that this was really true Gerard 
listened outside his door, and was assured by 
hearing his deep and regular breathing nob only 
that he was within, but that he was asleep. 

He did not go to bed himself, but lay down, 
dressed as he was, on a couch with his door ajar, 
as usual. 

Luckily he did not fsel in the mood for sleep, 
being indeed occupied with the probleme by 
which he was confronted. 

At his elbow stood a table on which was placed 
his brandy flack and a jug of home-made lemonade, 
from which he presently poured himself out a 
glass, adding a dash of the brandy, which usually 
had the effect of making him additionally wakefal, 
On thie occasion, however, it had a totally oppo- 
site result ; and greatly to his surprise a wretched 
feeling of nausea and drowsiness took possession 
of him, 

He struggled manfully against it ; but it was 
too much for him; his lids closed, his head 
drooped forward on his breast aud he finally 
sank into an uneasy slumber, from which he was 
not even sroused by the sound of 2 footstep on 
the threshold following a tap at the door. 

The head of Hilliard, who wore his dreesing- 
gown, and carried a shaded lamp in his hand, 
peered into the room. He checked himself as he 
was on the point of speaking, aud after watching 
the unconscious man for a few seconds quietly 
withdrew, 








“ He has had go many disturbed nights of late, 
that it would bea shame to awaken him, even 
for the purpose of imparting such important 
news a3 mine,” he muttered, below his breath, as 
he drew the door to after him. 

Carew's sleep lasted till daybreak; but it was 





fitful and haunted by terrible dreams. When he 


woke in the morning his head ached, his temples 
throbbed, his body burned with feverieh heat. 
He was experienced enough to know the symp- 
toms, and he groaned aloud. 

“T'min for another bout of fever—there can 
be no doubt about it,” he muttered, 

Like most travellersin tropical climates he had 
been a victim to the terrible jangle fever, and 
had suffered since his return with intermittent 
attacks, But uone of them had approached in 
eeverity the oue he was suffering from now; 
indeed, when a doctor was called in, he looked 
very grave, 80 serious were the symptoms. 

“He must be kept quiet, and absolutely free 
from excitement,” were hie orders, and he at 
ones telegraphed for a trained nurse to come and 
attend the patient. 

* You see,” he added to Lady Alma, “ Mr. 
Carew has been evidently extremely anxious 
Jately, and added to that, he seems to have taken 
very little rest. He is an extraordinarily strong 
man; but even 8 Samson must succumb In time, 
and now he is suffering from complete collapse. 
Unless the grestest care is taken of him I caungt 
auewer for the consequences,” 

“Tt ehan’t be my fault if he is not well looked 
after 1” exclaimed Lady Alma, energetically, and 
she devoted herself heart and sou! to her nephew's 
welfare, even sharing her vigils with the nurse. 

Poor litte Lady Alma thought fate had used 
herrather badly lately. She had come down to 
Wyndeliff for the purpose of resting and enjoying 
herself, instead of which she had, first of all, been 
caught in the whirl of ths common anxiety on 
Eilaine’s behalf, and now might be called upon 
to watch at the death-bed of the only creature 
abe really cared for in the world, 

But this trial was spared her. Gerard’: 
splendid constitution stood lim in good stead, 
and after afew days he began to show symptoms 
of amendment, 

Still he was yet very weak, and it might be 
weeks before he regained his former strength. 

In the earlier dsys of his convalescence the 
doctor had absolutely forbidden him to speak, but 
his anxiety to hear what had happened during the 
time he had been in bed grew too great to be 
borne, and the first time he found himseif alone 
with Lady Alma he implored her to tell him if 
there was any news of Elaine? 

His eyee were fixed on her face as he asked 
the question, and he noticed the change that 
came over it, a8 well as her hesitation. 

‘© You need not fear to tell me,” he said, shut- 
ting his teeth hard. “I have prepared myself 
for the worst.” 

‘Dear Gerard, why will you not obey the 
doctor's orders, and keep yourself free from ex- 
citement}” she returned, with a futile effort to 
evade the inquiries, ‘ You cannot do Elaine any 
good, and you may do yourself great deal of 
harm.” 

“JT shall do myself more harm by suspense, 
than by any certainty, I see from your manner 
that you are concealing something from me,” 

**T do it for ycur good.” 

“Por what you suppose to be my good. Ia 
Raven still at the Castle!” 

“Yes, He left it the night you were taken ill 
in consequence cf an anopymous letter from 
W-——, which said if he would meet the writer 
at acertain place there he would receive informa- 
tion concerning Miss Wyndcliff. But the whole 
affair proved to be a hoax, and he came back here 
without having discovered anything.” 

“ And since then ?” 





‘ Sinee then he haa been busily going on with 
his inquiries.” 

“With what results" 

Lady Alma looked at him anxiously, His 
face was thin and worn, the features standing 
out with clear cut distinctness, the complexion 
white beneath the remains of its tan ; neverthe« 
lees his dark eyes still flashed with their old fire, 
his will wags as indomitable as ever, and she 
really believed that to withhold her information 
from him would do him more positive barm than 
if she told him the truth. 

‘Prepare yourself fora shock. It is true we 
have news of poor dear Elaine, but ft is 





not good news, and we did not intend to let you 
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know until you were stronger. Do you think you | 
cap bear it?” 

“I can belir anything except this suspense, 
and Iam prepared for the worst.” 

* Well, then, Elaine is dead !”” 

The dreadful words were out at last, and as 
she spoke them poor Lady Alma covered her face 
with her hands, while the tears trickled through 
her jewelled fingers, and fell unheeded on the 
black brocade of her gown. 

Gerard's fiogers gripped a firm hold of the 
quilt, bis eyes stared straight before him into 
vacancy. He had said he was prepared for the 
woret, and yet when the worst was told him he 
could not realise it, 

Elaive dead—beautiful, blue-eyed Elaine—his 
love, without whose dear presence the whole 
world was a great dark void—-she, who had been 
the very spirit of life and loveliness—dead/ Ah, 
it was im poseible~—imponsible | 

Where is she }” he asked hoarsely, after a 
pause, Which seemed of interminable duration. 

‘They have taken her to her own room, the 
room where she read and painted in the south 
wing,” Lady Alma returned between her sobs. 

She is to be buried to-morrow. Poor Sir 
Richard is broken-hearted. He will never get 
over her loss,’ 

Gerard lay back on his pillows silent. He did 
not ask who found her, nor where she had been. 
What did it matter now that she was dead? 
Everything was at ao end, The light “had 
gone from the world, and he cared not how soon 
he went after it. 

Tt was early in the afternoon when Lady Alma 
told him, and he remained quite still until the 
shadows gathered and dusk had fallen, He 
would not have the blinds drawn nor the candles 
lighted. (uite motionless he lay there watching 
the stars coming out one after another in the 
fathomless depths of the sky, and saying to hime 
elf over aud over again,— 

* Elaine is dead—-Elaine is dead !” 

But still the words only remained words—try 





as he would he could not beat the sense of them J 


YOU THINK OF THE ENTERTAINMENT 1 HAYS PROVIDED FOR you?” 


into his brain. At last he sat up in bed and 
insisted on being dressed. 

The nurse remonstrated, saying she was quite 
sure he was unequal to the exertion; but he 
would not listen to her, and, indeed, a sudden 
access of strength seemed to have come to bim 
in some marvellous way, and in the end he carried 
his point, though the nurse, finding her authority 
of no avail, left him to send Lady Alma up. 

But Lady Alma’s entreaties were equally use- 
less. 

“T am going to see Wisine,” Gerard said, 
doggedly ; “no power on earth shall prevent 
me.” 


“Very well,” returned his aunt, resignedly, 
“T expect you'll suffer for your foolishness—per- 
haps die for it.” 

“That would be the best thing that could 
possibly happen to me,” was his grim reply, and 
having said it he took his stick in one hand and 
her arm with the other, and thus aided walked 
along the corridor towards Elaine’s former 
boudoir, 

It was along, low room, upholstered in delicate 
chintz, the walls covered with water-colour 
sketches, the tables laden with such dainty nick- 
nacks a8 young girls love to gather about them. 

A faint odour of exotics filled the air. The 
curtains were drawn, and in the middle of the 
room stood a long narrow table draped in black, 
on which was placed a coffin, visible in the light 
of many wax candles. Its polished wood and 
silver fittings gleamed brightly from the banked- 
up mass of white flowers surrounding it. 

Gerard stood for a moment at the entrance to 

the chamber, leaning heavily on Lady Aljma’s 
arm, then with a firmer step he advanced, and 
as he did so a shudder shook him from head to 
foot. 
There lay Elaiae, her golden hair spread in a 
fleecy cloud on the white satin pillow, her hands 
crossed over her breast, just as he had seen her in 
his vision / 

Great Heaven, give me strength!” he cried 
aloud, and at the sound of his voive an old man, 
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who had been on his knees at the foot of the 
bier rose trembling, and confronted him. It was 
Sir Richard—-the mere shadow of his former 
self—who had been keeping his vigil beside his 
dead daughter, 

"Come away, now Gerard!” entreated Lady 
Alma. “Do not look on her face, it will shock 
you too much,” 

But he was deaf to her pleadings. 

“T must look on her face, and I must kiss her 
lips once more,” he said ; aud dropping his aunt’s 
arm he stood close to the coffin and Jeaned over 
it, A thickly-embroidered veil was spread upon 
the deadgiri’s face, concealing even the outline of 
the features, 

With chaking fingers Gerard drew it aside, and 
bent his head to kiss her lips, but at the same 
momen} he started violently, and uttered a wild 


cry. 
“This is not Elaine-—this woman with her 
swollen and discoloured face—it is some one else 


who has takea my dead love’s place! If it were 
Elaine she would waken under my kisses ; 
wherever her pure epirit might be it would come 
back to comfort mine. I tell you you are de- 
ceived ; this ia not Elaine !” 

And then his strength suddenly ebbed, and he 
fell prone on the floor at the foot of the bier, 


(Zo be continued.) 








DiaMonDs are now made by electricity. When 
carbon is melted or vaporised in the electric 
furnace and allowed to condense it does so in the 
form of graphite. When allowed to condense 
under great pressure, however, it condenses in the 
crystallised form of a diamond. Tnis pressure is 
obtained by forming a solution of carbon iv 
molten iron, and allowing the iron to solidify 
suddenly, thereby bringiog sufficient pressure 
upon the condensed carbon to crystallise the 
latter into diamonds, The diamonds made by this 
process are paid to be so emall that the cost of 
their production is greater than their value, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Anprew Gorpon looked at Doris in blank 
dismay ; there was no need for him to tell her 
of her dilemma, the strange, troubled expression 
of her face showed that she had heard every word 
of the clerk's speech, 

Gently separating himself from the crowd the 
young doctor drew Doris to a legs bustling por- 
tion of the station, where they were likely enough 
to find an empty bench. He signed to her to 
eit down, and she was thankful to do so, for 
her legs were shaking under her with a new 
strange fear. 

* What is to be done, Miss Ward i” he asked, 
cheerfully, “Of course your step-mother made 
a mistake about the train ; the fault is really hers, 
not yours, but the inconvenience remains, LEarl- 
ston is too"far for us to drive there; all I can 
think of ie that you should telegraph to Mrs, 
Ward and accept our hospitality for the night. 
My sister will, lam sure, do her best to make 
you welcome, and in the morning I will either 
see you off by the first train to Harlston or escort 
you to Riverside.” 

But Doris was trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

= Dr. Gordop,” said the girl in a strange, 
broken voice, “it was no accidental mistake, 
Mre. Ward told me the wrong train on purpose ; 
T am eure of it,” 

The same thought had crossed Andrew's mind, 
but he would by no means agree to it. 

“Oh, you can’t think that really,” he told 
Doris, with a smile. “Granted that Mrs, Ward 
is not an affectionate step-mother, she must know 
that she owes you @ certain amount of care for 
your father’s sake! What would the Major say 
to her if she wilfully left his daughter alone 
in Brighton without any means of getting 
home?” 

Doris shook her head. 
“I feel quite sure Mrs, Ward did it on purpose, 


Dr, Gordon, may I tell you something? I will 
make the story as short as I can, but it will 
explain to you why she hates me.” 

“Tell me what you like,” he answered, kindly. 
“T only wish Mre. Meredith was in England ; she 
would be your best adviser.” 

* Yes, she loved me as well as she loved Mar- 
jory, though she knew the truth. Dr. Gordon, 
I am not the Major’s daughter or Marjory’s 
sister; I have no claim on them. Long ago, 
when Marjory was a baby, my own mother died, 
and Mrs. Ward offered my father to bring me up 
with her little girl until I had grown out of 
infancy. She thought a baby a heavy charge on 
& young man, but quite expected he would claim 
me when I was I was three years old. He never 
did, My father was content to allow me to be 
brought up on charity, but at least no one else 
mace me feel my dependence. I was treated in 
all ways as Marjory’s sister, and neither she nor 
I ever guessei the truth until we came to 
Riverside.” 

“ “You mean that the present Mre. Ward told 
ou #” 

mr Yes. She is indignant that I should bave 
been so much expense to her husband ; she is 
always taunting me with what I have cost him, 
Dr. Gordon, she makes my life so full of misery 
that, but for Marjory, I should have run away 
weeks ago,” 

“Bat where could you have gone?” asked 
Dr, Gordon, who was a very practical young 
man, 

“TI don’t know. Marjory and her father have 
gone to Yorkshire to ses a relative who was 
dangerously ill; they may. be away a week, I 
am quite sure Mrs, Ward meant to get rid of me 
before they returned.” 

“Tam thankful we were in Grighton and met 
you,” said Andrew, “ Mies Doris, you must let 
me take you back to Riverside to-morrow. I 
will explain to Mrs. Ward that you have been 
under my sister’s care, and that I am an old 
friend of the Merediths, If she does not believe 





me I will write to the Major,” 


“She will be soangry,” said Doris. “I suppose 


she thought I should be afraid to go back after 


being away all night. Do you think we ha 
better telegraph }” 

“Yes; we will behave as though Mrs, Ward 
were 4 kind, affectionate guardian, likely to be 
most anxious about you. (ae thing more, Miss 
Doris, there will be no occasion to tell Agnes 
what you have confided to me. Let her go on 
believing you the Major’s daughter.” 

The telegram was very short. 

“No 6.30 traiv. Am staying with an old 
friend. Return first thing to-morrow.” 

Doris felt a little better when ib was des- 
patched, and talked quite cheerfully to the doc‘or 
as they walked to the Gordons’ apartments, which 
were near the Marine Parade, She did not fee? 
in the least anxious about her reception there ; the 
greater trouble had swallowed up the ‘ess. Her 
plight was so forlorn she could not trouble sbout 
Miss Gordon’s welcome, 

The doctor saw his sister alone first ; whasever 
he said to her was moa! effectual, for Agues 
Gordon received the poor little waif with the 
utmost kindness, aud declared that Audrew had 
done the best possible thing by. bringivg her te 
Charlotte-street. 

“Of course Mrs. Ward Is careless about rail- 
way trains, people who have lived abroad ofren 
are ; but she will get your telegram as soon as she 
reaches home and see that things are Leiter than 
she expects.” 

There was high tea at hali-past seven o'clock 
Doris could not quite see where the “high” 
came in, sinee the meal consisted chiefly of bread 
and butter and potted meat; but the economy 
was obvious, since it saved supper. After tea 
Doris and her host played back gammon till ten 
o'clock, when Mise Gordon suggested she musi 
be tired, and proposed they should go to bed. 
She had been fortunate enough to secure a room 
near her own for Miss Ward, and would gladly 
lend her anything she needed. 

Left alone in the strange room (# narrow slip 
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ver which it stood), 
possible inclination to cry, 

“Mrs, Ward will be terribly angry to-morrow, 
and it may be a whole week yet before Marjory 
and her father come back, Well, I am giad 
Dr. Gordon is going to take me home ; Mrs. Ward 
can't be very dreadful before a stranger,” 

If she could bave heard the téte-d-tée down- 
etaire, whon Agnes Gordow rejoined her brother, 
poor Doris would have felt yet more unhappy. 

“Ts Misa Ward mfortable, Agnes? Poor 
ittle thing, she seems terribly upset. !"’ 

“ She'll do well enough,” said Agnes, laconically, 
‘Is she the niece who lived with Mr, Mere. 
dith?"” 

“She and her alster both lived with him for 
éeveral years.” 

‘And they have five thousand pounds each 
gaid Mies Gorden, “ [t's clear to me, Andrew, 
you must have money while you're waiting for 
he practice to improve}; and there’s no denying 
mw wy pe pie 
io worse thaw propose to Doris Ward,” 

“Are you tired of me already, Agnes? I 
thought you were to keep my house all my 

fa? 


{” 


I'm not tired ot you,” said Agnes, bluntly ; 


“but I've got eyes in my head. You will never | 


get on ab Clapham till you make more of a dash. 
You can’t make it without money. If you 
married that chit of oa girl upstairs ber five 
thousand pounds might do wonders, Besides, 
ail men are alike, You are sure to marry as soon 
as you see a pretty face you admire; and I’d 
rather you went to work genaibly and chose a 
wide with mouey.” 

Audrew Gordon said nothing. He was not in 

ve with Doris, As yet love had passed him by, 
ut he had alwaye thought her the prettiest girl 
he had ever seen, aod to-night he pitied ber 
intereely 

Why should he not marry her? She would be 
a much brighter and more winsome companion 
than Agoes, And-—no one but he and Doris 
nee know that she was not the Major's daughter 
aud brought her husband no portion but her 
Deauty. 

He thought of his ugly, square, red-brick 
house sb Clapham, and tried to picture Doris 
presiding over it instead of his rather crabbed 
sister 

In faco, the young doctor dreamed some very 
happy visious that night as he sat puffing away 
at bis short pipe, which not all Agnes’s protests 
could induce him to exchange for a cigar, 

“There’s just this difficulty,” pursued Miss 
Gordon, calmly ; we were to have gone home by 
the twelve o’clock train to-morrow, but if you 
go to Earlston with Miss Ward you will not be 
back in time,” 

“T don’t think that matters,” he replied. ‘I'll 
pack my portmanteau before [ start, and then, 
you're such a model traveller, Agnes, you'll get 
on al! right without me.” 

Dr. Gordon’s practice was by no means ex- 
tensive, but he would not have left it and gone 
to the expense of a locum tenens, even for a fort- 
nighd, only that he had been actually incapable 


of work when he came to Brighton, He had | 


sprained his vight band so severely that it was 
practically useless. He knew himself tea days 
f perfect rest would make it as well as ever, and 

he was wise enough to take them and put a locum 
into his house rather than go about with his arm 
in o «ling unable to feel a pulse or sound a patient 
properly, and delaying his cure by the attempt. 

Uhe fortnight at the vea had made quite 
another man of him, and he had been quite 
ready to go back to bis treadmill of up-hill work 
when he met Doris on the pier, and by that 
meeting changed the whole current of his life, 

“Major Ward's house is a longish walk from 
Eariston, and the trains to-aud-fro that rural 
station seem to be few and far between, Agnes, 
so it will be best for us to be quite independent 
of each other. I'll turn up some time to-morrow, 
For the rest, you know I eugaged White for 
three weeks, and they are uot up properly till 
next Monday ; so the patients will be all right.” 

“The patients!” sighed Miss Gordon. “ Why, 
except the gratis ones, you might count them 
all on the fiogers of one hand,” 


Doris felt the strongest | 





prefer a married doctor, You might | 








Andrew winced. 

*T told you it would be an uphill fight. When 
you consider the trifle I paid Dr. Austia for the 
furniture and fixtures at Cedar Lodge, with the 
good-will of the practice thrown in, you couldn’t 
expect the latter to be a very paying concern, but 
it’s improving.” 

“Tf you are contented, I am,” sald Agnes, 
grimly ; “but it seems to me you are pcorer 
than you were ia Scotland.” 

“ T could never have enraged myself as assistant 
to anyone after Mr. Meredith, he spoilt me for 
another employer ; besides, Agnes, my duties at 
Clapham give me time for my favourite hobby, 
abstruse science, and-——~” 

4' No one can grow rich at that,” said Agnes; 
“there, Andrew, I won't worry you. Be happy 
in your,own way.” 

Dr. Gordon turned over the leaves of ‘* Brad. 
shaw” before his sister retired, Certainly Earl- 
ston was not much considered by the railway 
company. There was a train (workman’s) which 
reachetl ib by seven o'clock ; but as this would 
have meant Doris getting up at half-past five 
the doctor chose one starting at half-past eight, 
which, allowing for there being no cabs at Earl- 
aton, would let them reach Riverside soon after 
ten, Miss Gordon herself went to call Doris. The 
girl was lying fast asleep, her long dark eyelashes 
making her face iook the whiter by the con- 
trast, 

A smile parted her lips, as though her dreams 
had been pleasant ones; but when Agnes spoke 
her name she woke with a little start and looked 
round the room with a frightened air. 

“You are quite safe,” said Miss Gordon, 
kindly. “I would not have disturbed you, but 
we thought you would like to go home by the half- 
past eight o'clock train, and you have only just 
time to dreas and have your breakfast.” 

The last was a very silent mesl, Seen in the 
quiet calm of the morning, Mrs, Ward’s con- 
duct seemed to Doris even more cruel than {t had 
done the night before. It could have bub one 
object, to make up @ cause of complaint againat 
the girl which should arouse the Major's anger 
and induce him to part with her, Doris would 
have left Riverside weeks before but for three 
things. She loved Marjory too well to wish to 
leave her. Then the poor gir! still clung to the 
hope her father might one day seek her. If he 
did soit would be to Major Ward that he would 
apply for news of her. Apart from this was the 
bitter conscloueness that she had no where to go ; 
even in theee days of larger fields of employ- 
ment for women a little money is still required 
at the start. A girl cannot leapinto a post with- 
out training, interest, or wecks of patient wait- 
ing, and Doris had absolutely no money and no 
friends, 

She was very silent on the way to the station, 
ry veer the train had started she said to Dr, 

ordon,— 

“Tt ls very good of you to come with me. I 
can’t explain it to you, but I feel frightened.” 

“Mrs, Ward muet be a virago,” said Andrew, 
angrily. ‘‘ Why, you used to be the very life of 
the house at Hartaleigh. You were the most fear- 
less creature I ever knew; only months of un- 
kindness could have awed your spirit.” 

“Ah! but at Hartsleigh I did not know I was 
an outcast, now I can never forget it, It seems 
burnt into my brain that I am a friendless waif, 
dependent on strangers for the breadI eau. li 
has crushed the heart out of me.” 

“Tb won't be for Jong,” said Gordon, cheer- 
fully ; “‘ you are sure to marry goon,” 

Doris thought of ber love dream, and how 
she had given up Sir Lionel for Marjory’s sake. 
The strangest thing was that she would think 
of this without regret. It was as though her 
lover had shown her a glimpse of his real self in 
that long téte 2-iéle in the arbour, and instead 
of being a kero she had found out he was only a 
man like other men, 

“J shall never marry,” she told Dr, Gordon, 
simply. “I would not accept any man without 
telling him the truth, and after hearing my 
story no one would care to make me his wife.” 

Andrew changed the subject. 

“How is Miss Ward? is she on good terms 
with her step-mother ?” 





“ Marjory is quite well, and prettier than ever. 
She detests Mrs. Ward; but I am afraid she does 
so chiefly for my sake, Sheis always trying to 
fight my battles.” 

“ And what is your real name? Do not tell 
me unless you like; but if I see Mrs, Ward I 
must know how to speak of you.” 

‘*My real name is West, at least that is the 
name my mother bore. I know now why Uncle 
David liked me to put flowers on Mrs, West's 
grave in Hartsleigh Churchyard.” 

“To is a pity it is not a more remarkable 
name, then it might have helped you to find 
your father ; but there must be scores of Wests 
in England.” 

“T don’t want to find him,” said Doris, bit- 
terly ; ‘‘if he is content to leave me to fight my 
way through life alone, s0 be it. I would rather 
starve than ash, him for a sixpence.” 

“I don’t wonder ; but Miss Doris,” he paused 
to weigh his wordg, for he would not have hurt 
her feelings for the world, “ Mias Doris, have not 
you avy friends? You are so young to be alone 
in the world, and from what you tell me Iam 
sure Major Ward’s house ¢an’t be a real home to 
you, Have you no one who could make you 
happier than you are at Riverside }” 

‘Noone. If the Merediths had been in Eng- 
land I would have written to ask their adyice ; 
but they are so far off it seems useless to trouble 
them. They could not help me, and it would 
make them sad to know how miserable I was.” 

It was a fine day. Andrew Gordon felt thank- 
ful, for there were no cabs at the station, and a 
two milée’ walk in pouring rain would have been 
a depressing experience, About halfway to 
Riverside they met a dy crawling along, and the 
doctor promptly hired it, 

“You look so tired,” he told Doris as they 
drove along ; “ besides, I fee! sure you are worry- 
ing yourself to death about Mrs, Ward’s recep- 


| tion, Anything is better than suspense, and 


now you will know the worst in a very few 
minutes.” 

To hie dismay she grew paler and paler, He 
was relieved when at last they came to t i 


white gates and drove quietly up to Riverside, 
"You had better wait, for me,” he told the \ 


driver. ‘I shall not be long.” 

The door was opened by the smart parlour- 
maid who had never lost a chance of slighting 
Miss Weet. She looked the poor girl over now 
quickly from head to foot. Andrew Gordon 
noticed two boxes atanding in the hall, and wou- 
dered if the Major and his daughter had returned 
unexpectedly. 

“Qan I see Mrs, Ward?” and Andrew gave 
his card, 

“Tl inquire, sir,” and she ushered’ the pair 
into a narrow slip known as the Major’s study, 
though nefther he mor anyone else had ever been 
known to study there. 

The parlour maid had been gone ten minutes ; 
the waiting tried Doris intensely, Every drop 
of blood seemed to have left her face, and she 
looked terribly afraid. Dr, Gordon felt the 
Gelay was in the worst possible taste, and was on 
the point of ringing the bell, when at last the 
mistress of the house entered, 

She never looked at Doris, she did not seem to 
see her. She addressed herself pointedly to 
Andrew. 

“T can hardly understand this fotrusion ; but 
baer, you to have been employed by my 
husbend’s brother-in-law I am willing to see 
you and hear your errand, but you must be brief, 
as [ have an engagement.” 

"he intrusion is due to my desire that Miss 
West should not be unkindly judged,” said Gor- 
don, coldly. “She was at the shop where you 
fixed to meet hér at the hour you named. My 
sister and I waited there with her till past six, 
when we thought it safer for her to fe to the 
station,and hoped to meet youthere. TI escorted 
her, and we were in ample time for the alx- 
thirty train. As you are probably aware, there 
isno such train, Nothing. leaves Brightou for 
Earlston after three minutes past six.” 

** A very clever story,” eaid Mrs, Ward, with 3 
aneer, “ Miss West may have deceived you, or 
you may be a party to her falseness, I don’t care 
which. I told her to mech me in the ladles’ 
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waiting-room at Brighton station at a quarter to 
six. I nearly Jost my train in waiting for her, 
aud meanwhile she wes dancing about Brighton 
with a gentleman friend. Of course it was an 
arranged affair. She meant to lose the train and 
so put the mistake on me. Why, I have been to 
Brighton a dozep times since i have lived at 
Riverside, Is it likely I should be mistaken in 
the last train #” 

Andrew felt in despair, He hated the thought 
of leaving poor Doris at this angry woman's 
mercy, aud yeb—— 

“T assure you, madam,” he said, gravely, ‘ you 
wrong Miss West. She was much distressed at 
missing the train, She would have come home 
last pight had there been any possible means of 
conveyance. There being none she accepted my 
siater’s hospitality. We thought she would be 
eafer with us than at a strange hotel.” 

“16 matters nothing to. me,” eaid Mrs. Ward, 
‘¢ for I have washed my hands of her. She has 
been a cause of discord in my home ever 
since she ertered it, and now that she has acted 
in this shamefully indecorous manner I must 
thiuk of myself and my little innocent children. 
They shall not be contamivated by associating 
with Doris West.” 

“You surely cannot mean your words,” cried 
Andrew, Gordon. “Surely you will wait uatil 
Major Ward returns.” 

“T shall do. nothing of the kind. Miss West 
will never again sleep under the roof of Riverside. 
Toe servants have packed her clothes by m 
orders. Her boxes are now waiting in the hal 
and ag you, sir, seem to have constituted your- 
self her champion, you had better remove the 
girl and her possessions at once,” 

Aad then Doris found her voice, Proud as she 
was, she humbled herself to the angry jealous 
woman who had treated her so cruelly, 

“Qh, have mercy. Let me stay here till 
Maricry comes home, She will help me to find 
asituation, I don’t mind how humble it is so 
that I can earn my bread; but don’t send me 
away without letting me see Marjie again.” 

Mrs, Ward made no manner of answer; she 
crossed to the fire-place and rang the bell, 

"Open the door for. these people,” she said 
loftily to the parlour-maid, “and put the boxes 
outside,” 

Andrew Gordon turned his head as he walked 
out of the room and said a few scathing words, 
which Mrs, Ward never forgot. 

"You will live to rue day, madam ; every 
unkind word you have uttered to this poor child 
will be repaid you with interest, You sent her 
alone, homeless, inte the cruel world. Whatever 
her future is will be your fault, not hers. And a 
day will come when your own children will be 
denied the m you have refused her.” 

Doris ubte no word, Her throat felt 
closing up ; speech was impossible to her, but as 
Andrew Gordon placed her in the fly, and she 
saw the driver lifting her boxes to the reof, she 
cast one swift inquiring glance at his face, 

“We are going to Harlaton station,” he said 
gently ; “we shall have to wait au hour for a 
train, and that will give us time to talk over 
things and see what is beat. Only trust me, 
Doris, and let me do all a friend can for you.” 

She never answered him, He understood that 
the scene she had passed through had weil-nigh 
stunned her every faculty. She was incapable 
of thought or consideration, Very soon the most 
importeut etep in her whole life must be decided 
ou, and she was too oruehed and dazed by 
trouble even to think of her future. 

To Andrew there seemed but one thing 
possible, This lonely, Friendless, girl must have 
the shelter of his roof, the protection of his 
name ; in a word, the outcome of this morning’s 
work must be his marriage with Doris, 


eee 


CHAPTER IV, 


_ Mason Wann had told his wife neither he nor 
his children bad avy chance of inheriting his 
brother's property ; bu‘, poor man, he cherished a 
secret hope he might come in for a substantial 
‘egacy, even though the estate went to Geoffrey 





Fairfax. He told more of his family history to 
Marjory on that long night journey than he had 
ever done before, 

“Tt runs in some families to marry twice,” he 
observed ; “my mother did, and so have I, Her 
first husband was a baronet, Sir Thomas Lestrange, 
of Alfreton Towers, Yorks He was 80 rich 
that ib must have been @ greab change to her 
when she married my father, an officer in the 
army, with very little but his pay, She lost all 
the Lestrange property when she married again, 
bud as soon as Jim grew up he was always 
makiog her presents, and if she had lived he 
would have settled a handsome income on her. 
Jim was ten years my senior, and the most 

enerous fellow ott, Talk of “half” brothers, 

im was better than any whole one, until one 
a! he went to Scotland shooting, and met the 

erediths. You are old enough to remember 
your mother, Marjory; she was the sweetest 
creature Heaven ever made. She might have 
been Lady Lestrange and richer than many a 
peeress, but she gave up the brilliant prospects 
to marry a poor captain in a marching regiment. 
Well, we were not rich, bué we loved each other, 
and I dow’t think my Marjory ever repexted her 
choice,” 

“Tam sure she did not,” sald Marjory gently, 
though in her heart she wondered how the 
Mejor could ever have put ancther woman in her 
mother's place, 

“And Jim cut us dead, If you'll believe me, 
Marjory, 1 never had a line from him till my 
great sorrow came, He did write thea to con- 
dole with me, and his wife sent a cross to lie on 
your mother’s coffin, and a bit of a note later on 
telling me she heard I was golag to India, and 
she had a home for my little girl at Alfreton 
Towers, but I had promised your mother you 
and Doris should not be parted till you were 
grown up, and it would have meant a great deal 
of explanation before I could send you both to 
Yorkshire, s0 [ thanked my unknown sister-in- 
law and said Scotland was your native sir, and I 
had arranged for you to live at Hartsleigh with 
the Merediths,” 

“Ts Lady Lestrange alive now, father ?” 

‘No; she’s been dead these five years ; her 
son, Geoffrey Fairfax, must be five or six and 
twenty. He'll be your uncle’s heir, of ccurse, 
but a few thousands would make things much 
easier for us.” 

‘* Are we so very poor?” asked Marjory, feeling 
much older and wiser now that she was so to say 
tsken into confidence, “I always thought at 
Hartsleigh you were quite rich,” 

He laughed, 

“Until you. marry, or are twenty-five, I have 
the interest of your fortune, and this brings my 
income up to nearly eight hundred a year; but 
you see, Marjie, the children get more expensive 
every year. My wife’s a poor manager, but she 
has plenty to do to keep upa = appearance on 
slender means. Sometimes I fancy you think 
her hard and wicked, but, Marjie, money troubles 
fret a\woman more than they doa man, and I 
expect it tries her to know that I am poorer now 
than I was ten years ago when we had only our 
two selves to think of. Half-a-dozen little 
children want a good deal of money epent on 
them, Marjie.” 

A brougham was waiting at the station; the 
splendid pair of matched horses, the servants 
in livery, made Marjory Ward realize for the first 
time that she bad a rich relative, 

The -footman declared his master to be no 
better, and then they drove off to the ‘Towers, 

“Thaven’t been for more than twenty 
years,” said the Major, as they dashed up the 
avenue of horse chestnuts, “ I am afraid, Marjie, 
you will be rather a shock to Jim, you are so 
like your mother.” 

A tall, eoldierly-looking man came into the hali 
to greet them. 

“T must introduce myself as Geoffrey Fairfax,” 
he said to the Major, ‘‘a sort of nephew of 
ours, if you will acknowledge the relationship, 

am very sorry we meet under such ead circum- 
r Tog 
** Ts there no hope?” 

“T fear not. It is influenza, or rather the after 
effects, Sir James had almost recovered, when he 





bad a relapse, You must havs breakfast before 
you go to him, he is not ready for visitors 80 


us far Mr, Fairfax had not spoken to Mar- 
jory; now he gave her into the charge of a stately 
dame, evidently the housekeeper, while he him- 
self conducted the Msjor upstairs to remove 
some of tbe dust of travel, Edward Ward was 
bound to confess that his new connection was a 
very fascinating young mav, and that he would 
make a worthy owner'of Alfreton Towers. 
Breakfast over, the Major was summoned to 
the sick room. He almost started at the sight 
of his brother. Really, Sir James was weil under 
sixty, but he looked a wizened, prematurely 


aged man. 

“Oh, Ned,” he said, simply, “I’m glad to see 
you ; there are one or two things I wanted to ask 
you. Have you brought the girl?” 

“ Marjory is downstairs,” said the Major. 

* And she is the only one?” 

* She is the only child of my first marriage, 
but”—with a sudden recollection of his Julia’s 
ambition, ‘I have half a dozen youngsters in the 
nursery still, and Bob, my only boy, is as fine a 
young pickle as you’d meet in a day's journey.” 

“T bate pickles,” said Sir James, “and you 
ought never to have married again. To put any- 
oue in Marjory’s place was-——disgraceful.” 

The Major sighed ; there were times when he 
himself regarded his second matrimonial venture 
as rather a mistake, but he did notlike to hear 
it called disgraceful, 

**T assure you, Jim, that Julla——” 

“ Oh, spare me your raptures,” said the invalid, 
peevishly. “I don’t want to hear about your 
wife, tell me about your daughter.” ~ 

“ Marjory—shall I go and fetch her! I can 
describe her to you in three words—her mother's 


“T'll send for her presently, I want to talk to 
you first. Is she engaged?” 

“Good gracious, no,” said the Major, fairly 
aurprised, ‘ Why, she’s a mere child.” 

“She'e twenty-one, older, I believe, than her 
mother was at her birth.” 

“Well she is nob engaged ; Marjie has never 
even had a lover ; she doesn’t seem to care for 
that sort of thing. She has an adopted sister, to 
whom she is devoted, I believe if I would let her 
take this girl away and allow the two to set up 
in a flat, Marjie would bs quite happy.” 

“She must be a strange girl,” said Sir James. 
“What do you think of doing with her?” 

The Major opened his eyes, 

" Marjie’s not so poor that she will need to do 
anything, Jim; she has her mother’s portion, you 
know. When she is twenty-five, or sooner if she 
marries, she comes into two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year,” 

"And what becomes of the money mean- 
while 1” 

“TI have the use of it,” 

“Ab—then of course you would prefer .that 
Marjory should not marry, at any rate until she 
is twenty-five.” 

“ You know how to hit hard, Jim ; I assure you 
Marjie is quite free to please herself.” 

“Ah! What would you say if she married my 
Geoff and I left them Alfreton Towers *” 

**T like what I have seen of Fairfax amazingly; 
but, Jim, that sort of thing has exploded, and 
people don’t marry to order nowadays,” 

Sic James smiled a little cynically. 

**T don’t think I have any more to say to 
you just now, Ned; please send my niece to 
me.” 

** Alone?” 

“Certainly! You don’t suppose I should 
frighten her, I hope,” 

** No, but 4 

** Look here,” almost roared the Baronet, * 
want to see her, and I want to see her slons. 
You robbed me of Marjory’s mother years.ago, you 
shall not come between me and her daughter |” 

Marjory soon stood before the sutierer, 
Marjory, in a soft brown tweed dreas with a 
snowy collar and cuffs, looked charming, 

“Tam afraid you are very tired, Uncle Jim, 
she esid, as ehe drew a chair close to the bedside ; 
“ wouldn’t you like to rest a little?” 

** No, my dear, I should prefer to talk to you. 
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You are very like your mother; have you her 
heart and mind ¢” 

“Tam not half so good,” answered the girl. 
“ Mother was just an angel, and I am very faulty ; 
but I loved her dearly, Uacle Jim; and for her 
sake I try not to get quite bad.” 

“ Your father says you are heartwhole, Tell 
me, is he right 7” 

Marjory blushed crimson, 

‘ Aaswer me} ” exhorted Sir James, anxiously, 

Ido not like to. Weil, then, Lam not en- 
gaged ; but there is some one whom I think loves 
me, and if he does : 

* You would not say him nay. At any rate 
you ara @ truth-epeaker, my dear. And this 
lover of yours, pray, is he rich or poor?” 

Marjory smiled, 

* I don’t suppose you would call him rich ; he 
has three thousand a year. He isa Baronet with 
an eacumbered estate; bud he looks like a 
prince,” 

Sir James lay with closed ¢éyes for just a 
minute. 

“And you think yourself in love with him! 
Ah, well, [ suppose it will be your mother’s story 
over again. You will run after the shadow and 
refuse the substance, By the way, is that woman 

ind to you?” 

“Mrs, Ward 1' 

“ Yes. Your stepmother.” 

“She is nod unkiad to me, because father would 
pot suffer ib; but she is a cruel bad woman, 
Uncle James, lf it wasn’t wicked I should say I 
hated her.” 

Marjory had to face her father’s questions, 
She found it very difficult to eatisfy the Major, 
She could only tell him Sir James had said oothing 
about his property. She thought his will muat be 
made, and that his sending for them did not 
mean any intention of changing its provisions. 

But it did. In the early afternoon Sir James's 
lawyer arrived, and was closeted with the dying 
inaa. The Major betrayed a great deal of curi- 
osity about this visit; but Mr, Fairfax was per- 
fectly unmoved. 

“The day I came of age my father (he is just 
like a father to me) settled a thousauda year on 
me. If I never have another penny from him it 
is enough to make me independent, and I am 
gratefal, If he chooses to leave me his wealth I 
must try and bear his honoure as bravely and 
loyally as he did. 

*' Bat don’t you care whether you are rich or 
poor ¢”” demanded the Major. 

“Not much. I have no debts—no poor rela- 
tious ; no expensive tastes. No one in the whole 
world has any claim on me, aud for one mana 
thousand a year ia not a bad provision.” 

The Major wished he could have acquired this 
philosophy. He wrote to his wife that hia 
brother's hours were numbered, and he should 
peobably remain at Alfreton Towers till after the 
funeral, 

This duty off his mind he went for a stroll in 
the park, and wondered a little at the inscrutable 
Pcovidence which had made such a gulf between 
his prospects and Jim's, Sons of one mother, 
‘im waa & millionaire, while he (the Major) had to 
scrape through the world on less thau eight hun- 
Jred a year, 

Marjory saw a great deal of Geoffrey Fairfax fn 
those days. They were constantly thrown to- 
gether, and became on the easy pleasant terms 
common between cousins, Of course, really there 
was vo tie of blood between them ; but Geoffrey 
valled her ‘Cousin Marjory,” and she rather 
liked it. 

One thing troubled Marjory. She had written 
every Jay to.Doris, aud not one single line had 
come in reply, Growing really uneasy she asked 
her father if he bad heard from Riverside, and 
whether anything was the matter; the Major re- 
plied that his wife wrote constantly, and every- 
one was well, 

Dues she mention Doris 1” demandéd Marjory. 

“ Not lately. [o her first letter she said she was 
going to take Doris to Brighton for the day ; bub 
i dou’t know if they went.” 

Oathe Friday the expacted happened, James 
Lestrange was gathered to his fathers. The 
baronetcy acd the grand old name were alike ex- 








the beautiful old house, and the wide-spreading 
Yorkshire estate. 

“T had far rather you gave the necessary 
orders,” said Mr, Fairfax to the Major ; ‘you are 
his next-of-kin, I—” 

“Tam nothing now; you are the heir,” said 
the poor Major a little, be it confessed, enviously ; 
“you are the new master of Alfreton Towers. 
1 ara only an alien,” 

Geoff shook his head. 

‘*T don’t believe my father sent for you only 
todisinherit you. Remember, you had not met 
for over twenty years. Why should he bring you 
all the way from Sussex to Yorkshire unless it 
was his intention to leave you the Towers!” 

The Major looked a little eager. - 

“TI don’t expect to be the heir, I never 
thought till lately James would leave me a 
shilling ; but I have half-a-dozen children at 
home, and a legacy would make all the difference 
in the world to me in the matter of their edu- 
cation and start in life. Five thousand pounds 
would only be a fragment of my brother's wealth, 
and it would lift a burden of anxiety from my 


e. 

“T wish I could tell you the contents of the 
will, but I am as ignorant on the subject ae you 
can be. When I came of age and Sir James 
settled an income on me he told meI was not 
to take it for granted that I should be his heir ; 
that he made me independent on purpose that I 
should not waste my best years in waiting for 
dead men’s shoes. From that day to this he has 
never mentionei the future disposal of his 
property. I kuow that a year or so back he took 
a great deal of trouble to trace a cousin of his 
who had emigrated to Australia, but the result 
proved that the young man was dead, and Sir 
James himself was the very last of the Lestranges ; 
he told me this himself, and from his manner I 
believe if he could have found a kinsman, how- 
ever distant, on his father’s side, that kinaman 
would have bad the property.” 

As the Major refused to give a single order 
Mr, Fairfax was compelled to take the command 
of things. By his directions the funeral was 
fixed for the following Thursday. Sir James was 
to be interred with his ancestors in Alfreton 
churchyard, and after the ceremony, Mr. Bold, the 
London lawyer, would accompany the mourners 
back to the Towers and read the will. 

Geoffrey asked if Mrs, Ward would not like to 
join her husband, but the Major refused ; he 
thought of the expense of the journey and of the 
handsome mourning his Julia would require. Ii 
Sir James had done his duty to his half-brother 
these considerations would be of no consequence, 
but there was no telling, and it was better to be 
careful, 

“My wife could not leave the children,” he 
said, decidedly ; “and if we start directiy after 
the funeral we shall be home on Friday.” 

“Tam sure Miss Ward ought not to travel all 
night,” said Geoffrey ; “and it will be quite easy 
for you to telegraph to your wife. If things 
should so happen that I am master of Alfreton 
I can assure you you will be a most welcome 
guest,” 

Rich and poor flocked in crowds to Sir James's 
funeral, Hot-tempered and sharp of speech the 
dead man had yet been tenderly loved ; a close 
friend, a kind landlord, an honourable foe, James 


| Lestrange had all the qualities likely to endear a 


man to bis country neighbours, and these showed 
their regard by following him to the grave, 

Besides Mr, Fairfax, the lawyer, and Major 
Ward, over twenty persons returned to listen to 
the will, which was read in the large library 
furuished in carved oak, which had been the dead 
Baronet’s favourite room, 

The guests ranged themselves near the long 
table, the household servants were gathered in a 
group at the further end, 1 was noticeable that 
Major Ward and Mr. Fairfax eat on either side of 
the lawyer, and most people guessed the property 
would go to one of them. Marjory was not 
present. Hearing no ladies would be there, she 
had begged her father to let her remain upstairs. 
Mr. Bold had approved the decision ; the lawyer 
had reasons for knowing the contents of her 
uxcle’s will might seriously embarrass Miss 


tinct, It remained to be seen who would own | Ward, 





Someone asked the date of the will, and the 
Major found that it must have been made within 
& few weeks of his wife’s death. 

It was very short. Men with only a tithe of 
Sir James’s wealth have often made longer and 
more elaborate ones. 

Sir James left legacies to his older servants 
and to a few friends. He bequeathed hand- 
some sums to several local charities in which he 
was interested ; but Alfreton Towers, all bis rea! 
estate, all his savings and investments, his por- 
sonal property of every description, he left to his 
dearly beloved stepson, Geoffrey Fairfax, with the 
sole condition that he Marjory, only 
daughter of the testator’s half-brother, Edward 
Ward, captain in the 45th Regiment, then stationed 
in India. 

Before the hum of consternation and surprise 
could find words Mr. Bold produced a_codici} 
and prepared to read it, * 

“This,” he explained, “was signed within a 
few days of my client’s death, and in some mea- 
sure revokes the will,” 

Major Ward again tock hope, but there was 
nothing in the codicil to relieve his mind, Sir 
James etated that having seen his, niece, ory, 
he was still of opinion a union with her would be 
for the happiness of his step son. If within three 
years and a day from his death the ager took 
place, Geoffrey Fairfax and Marjory would enjoy 
Alfreton Towers and the interest of his other 
property for their joint lives without the power 
of alienating land or income which, on the death 
of the survivor, were entailed on their eldest son 
and his heirs for ever, 

If, however, the marriage for any reason did 
not take place within the time specified, the 
property was to be vested in two trustees ; 
Geoffrey was to be agent of the estate with a 
salary of three thousand a- and the right of 
residfog at the Towers Bag, oot as he was un- 
canerind (be ano met po titer © wits Cheech. The 
rest of the money would accumulate until his 
aon, or the son of Marjory Ward attained their 
majority, when everything passed to that for- 
tunate young man and bis heirs, and Geoffrey’s 
agency was at an end, 

In conclusion, Sir James stated he left his 
niece no legacy from the kindest motive, He 
offered her the chance of great wealth and a good 
husband, If she declined them he considered 
the sum she inherited from her roother ample for 
her wants. ‘He would not make her a great 
heiress to be a mark for fortune-hunters ; but he 
prayed sincarely that she would see her way to 
accept the life he had planned for her, and to be 
happy as mistress of Alfreton. 

If she married Geoffrey, but in no other case, 
the pair were to take the name of Lestrange, and 
be krown as Mr. and Mrs, Fairfax Lestrange. 

And the strangest part of this strange will was 
that the fate of both rey and Marjory was at 
the other’s mercy. However willing he might be 
to marry her and obey Sir James’s mandate, he 
must yet lose all chance of the mbheritance uniees 
she accepted him, and in like manner she could 
only be mietress of Alfreton by his pleasure, 
There was no compensation for one of the pair 
who might be docile while the other was obdu- 
rate, ‘ogether they would have everything ; 
apart nothing, save that for some twenty odd 
yeare Geoffrey would enjoy a handsome salary. 


(To be continued.) 








Tux amount of light that can be obtained 
from fireflies is not generally known. These in- 
sects have two bright spots on their thorax, and 
also brilliant wings on the abdomen, and give 
light sufficient to enable one to read at a little 

tance, ‘Two or three placed in the centre of 
a room will shed a soft light all over it, They 
are very cowmon in Havana, Brazil, Venezuela, 
and Mexico. In those countries ab night the 
natives affix the little creatures to their shoes, 
and thus obtain light to see the road and frighten 
away the soskea, Mexican women use them as 
jewels. They tie them in little gauze bags, and 
put them in their hair or on their clothing, 
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VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 
—0t—- 
OHAPTER 1V.—(continued.) 


' Fave you any sisters or brothers, Bertram ?” 
she inquired, curiously. “I—I wish you would 
tall me of your home and pect people.” 

“Jeis begt that you should know as little of 
them as possible,” he replied, conetrainedly, ‘I 
have two sisters, bat they are both on the Con- 
tinent—abroad for the present. I don’t wish 
you to know them, Vivien, You will respect. my 
wishes, I feel eure.’ 

“ You think they would not like me because I 
am ovly a plain little country girl?” asked 
Vivieu, faintly ; “but I will try, of ! so hard, 
Bertram, to win their hearts, if you will only let 
me, because they are your relatives,” she went on 
pleading'y. 

“ You might ae well try to turn back the tide 
of the ocean,” he ans nervously, “TI tell 
you, Vivien, I want you to keep as far from them 
ai possible, I suppose it was the height of mad- 
ne, bri you on here, anyhow,” be muttered, 
half under his breath. 

“Jf you think that, I had better go back to 
Uncle Tom and Aunt Julia at once,” flashed out 
Vivien, spiritedly. 

She tried to speak bravely, but the beautiful 
crimson lip quivered pitifully, and the lovely 
sky-blue eyes were drowned in tears, The sight 
of her evident distress brought Bertram quickly 
to bis senses; and in that moment there was 
nothing that he would not have done to atune 
for his thoughtleseness, 

“ Forgive me, my darling!” he cried, clasping 
this poor little child-bride of two short hours 
passionately ia his arms. ‘*I did not mean to 
grieve you, sweet ; but with the little knowledge 

you have of the world you don’t know how a 
proud, wealthy, aristocratic family like mine 
looks at an entanglement of any sort.” 

“Do you mean that they would not have 
wished you to marry me, even though you loved 
me ever eo much, and I—I loved you?” ques- 
tioned Vivien, breathlessly. 

‘‘ Well, yes, that's just about it,” he admitted, 
reluctantly, 

“Bub you sre rich, Bertram, are you not?” 
she wentron plaintively ; ‘ you are not dependent 
— them | you can do as you please ; you once 
said——’? 

“To a certain extent—yes,” Bertram replied, 
evasively ; “ but I may as well tell you the truth 
ficst as last, Vivien. I am dependent upon the 
governor for e peony I get until I am 
through college ; and that will be s year yet. If 
he should take a notion to cut me off any day 
without a penny I do not know what would 
become of us,” 

“Is that the reason you wish our marriage 
kept ao very secret?” she asked, timidly, twin- 
{ug his short dark curla around her tiny white 
fingers with a childish, caressing movement, 

“That's just the reason,” he responded, 
abruptly. “I want to warn you particularly 
. keep away fro h, as well as the rest of 

em,’ 

“T thought Ke was your particular friend,” she 
cried, wonderingly, in open-eyed surprise, 

So he is,” he auswered, carelessly ; “but a 
man half blind could see that he is desperately in 
love with you himself ; all through the ceremony 
bis heart was in bis eyes. I was aunoyed at his 
admiration; in future avoid him. I wish he 
kuew less of my affairs, and he must never find 
eut our whereabouts,” 

“I can be happy anywhere with you, Bertram,” 
murmured pretty little Vivien, her fair, flower- 
like face flushing rosily. 

‘‘We shall get along famously, I have no 
doubt,” he laughed, gaily. 

_As he spoke they steamed slowly into King’s 
Croag Station, 

_ Bertram quickly and nervously placed Vivien 
‘28 hansom, and gave the driver the name of 
the hotel at which he had decided to spend the 
night, and was just about following, when a hand 
fell upon his shoulder, and voice called out 


“ Welcome home, Bertram, my prodigal aon |" 

And Bertram, white te the very lips, articu- 
lated hoarsely the one word—" Father |” 

“Who have we here!” asked Sir Gilbert 
Valentine, curiously peering coldly over the edge 
of bis gold-rimmed spectacles at the terrified, 
lovely, childish face so clearly outlined against 
the seal-brown cushions. 

For a single instant a dead silence fell upon 
that little group, broken only by the loud beat- 
ing of Vivien’s palpitating heart, and Bertram’s 
hoarse, d te breathing, as he made a valiant 
effort at monte. 

“ He will tell him that Iam his wife,” thought 
Vivien, her biue eyes glancing shyly out at the 
cold, haughty face under her drooping lashes ; 
but the words that he uttered almost took her 
breath away. 4 

His face was lividiy pale, au’ his dark eyes 
glowed like stars, as he answered with forced 
composure, touching his hat to her,~- 

* This young lady is & perfect stranger to me, 
father. I have simply had the honour of ren- 
dering her a slight eervice, as any gentleman 
would have done—secured a cab for an unpro- 
tected young lady.” 

“Ab! yes, certainly,” replied his father, the 
frosty frown relaxing from his face; yet he 
noticed the look of horror that gathered over the 
lovely young face at bis son’s words, and he 
heard the smothered cry that broke from the 
parted red lips,— 


“ A flirtation, most likely,” he thought grimly 
to himself, “It would be well to nip such an 
affair in the bud. Bertram is a wild young 
fellow ; he will need watching; his month of 
penance does not seem to have improved him, as 
far as I can see,” 

“TI have a surprise for you, Bertram, See 
who I have brought to meet you. We expected 
you by this train, although we received your 
telegram that yoy would not arrive till three 
hours later.” 

At a spasmodic motion from Bertram the 
driver hastily mounted the box. 

But in that single inataut poor bewildered 
little Vivien had distinctly eeen a beautiful, 
graceful young girl, with dark eyes and a com- 
plexion like a rich damask rose, come quickly 
forward from the background, and eagerly extend 
her white jewelled hands, which Bertram eagerly 
clasped and held for one bii:f moment in his 
own, his handsome, boyish face flu-hing from 
deep scarleb to dead white, as he glanced 
nervously at the fast disappearing cab and the 
piteous, appealing face pressed iu terror againet 
the window. - 

Was it the cruel, sportive, mocking winds, or 
was it her young busband’s voice that had uttered 
the words that nearly slain her—--words that 
would haunt her until the day she died, as he 
turned to greet the beautiful, haughty girl 
radianily dazzling as an empress in jewels and 
silks? These were the wotds she thought she 
heard: “My darliog Gertrude—my love—my 
love!” 

And with those terrible words ringing in ber 
ears—-terrified, alone, and quite forsaken—poor 
little Vivien sank back in the cab in a deadly 


But there was another pair cf heen eyes that 
had swiftly taken in the situation at a single 
glance—a jealous pair of dark burning eyes that 
scanned Vivien’s pretty dimpled face with bitter 
haired, that had spruvg into life in a single 
instant, 

Sheé saw the terrified, appealing glance in the 
aoft blue eyes, as Vivien was whirled ao uncere 
moniously away ; and Gertrude Froest bit hex 
crimson lips—vowing silently that she would find 
out for herself who the girl was; for although 
Bertram’s engagement-1ing sparkled upon hex 
little white hand the one great fear of her life 
had been that some pretty face might cross his 
path and win ‘her from bim. 

“T have missed you so very much, Bertram,” 
she sighed, in her pretty affected way as he 
placed her in the cab and took a seat by her side, 
“ Did you miss me }” 

Bertram Valentine had promised to lead the 
young girl who sat beside him to the altar in a 
few weeks, and as she asked him the question and 
laid her daintily gloved hand upon his arm he 
knew what was expected of him, and he placed 
his arm around the slender waisb and pressed a 
kies upon the expectant, upturned face. 

But it was a kies that had uone of the warmth 
of a lover in it, and even the pressure of his arm 
seemed cold an? careless, 

He sighed quite unconsciously, thinking how 
tame and dull this attempt at love-makiug really 
waa when he compared it with the passionate 
words that sprung to his lips when pretty, timid 
little Vivien was beside him. 

No one in the world is 80 quick to notice the 
first faint change in a lover as a jeal 1s woman ; 
and the keen pang of jealousy shot deeper down 
into Gertrude’s heart when he called her Vivien 
twice on the homeward ride, 

Gertrude knew she was looking quite irresistible 
in her charming carrisge costume of dark mose- 
green eatin, with the deep crimscn passion roses 
at her belt and twined artistically around her 
broad brimmed hat. 

She bit her lip with intense rage as she 
noticed that Bertram scarvely looked at her, 

His thoughts had gone back to Vivien, shy 
littie Vivien, who looked like a timid little wild 
flower beside this perfect ‘rose, and he was 
mentally wondering what excuse he could offer 
this wilful beauty, a3 well as his mother and 
sisters, to get away from them as soon es luncheon 
was over. 

“TI otust manage somehow to get back to 
Vivien,” he thought, as he answered Certrude’s 
questions at random, “ Poor little girl, che will 
be frightened almost to death. Sent to an hotel 
alone, and she a bride of but a few short hours | 
It was a pity to treat her so shabbily ; but when 
3 fellow finda himself between two fires of that 
kind he must take the first chance of escape that 
Dame Fortune cr fate offers him.” 

The prodigal’s return home was the occasion 
of great rejoicing. 

Mrs. Valentine took her handsome eon in her 
arms, hoping his month’s expulsion from college 
had been a profitable lesson to him, and she 
wondered why he flushed and looked eo embar- 
rassed. 





swoon, 

' Vivien had quite regained consciousness as the 
hansom drew up at the door of the hotel. 
Trembling with excitement, and very much | 
bewildered, she alighted and made her way to | 
the room Bertram had reserved. 





CHAPTER V. 


Wira a guilty flush Bertram Valentine gianced 
hastily away from the beautiful young face in 
the hansom, which turned so appealing)y toward 
him. 

He did not raise hie eyes to his father’s face, 
for he felt his gaze bent keenly and senrchingly 
upon him, 

* I have thrown the governor cleverly off the 
track,” he thought, as he twirled the ends of his 
dark moustache. ‘He will never suspect tha 








cordially, — 





Vivien is anything to me,” : 


His sister Lilian, who represented the pride of 
the whole Valentine family, welcomed him in 
her cold, listless manner ; bud his youvger sister, 
bright, merry, roguish Eleanor, the mad-cap of 
the family, spruvg into Bertram’s arme and gave 
him a hearty hug that was worth all the rest of 
the greétings put together, 6 

“You must never dare to correct me agaia,” 
cried Eleanor, saucily, as she drew him down on 
the divan beeide her. ‘ Gertrude avd Lilian,” 
she called out sharply, ‘come here both 
of you; I want you. Let us hold a debate. 
Bertram has culled me Vivien no less than twice 
in the last five minutes. Now what do you 
suppose he means by it?” 

“Perhapa he hes lefi some sweetheart 
behind,” suggested Gertrude with a malicious 
laugh, little dreaming how near ehe was to the 
truth, 

She noticed with intense jealousy how white 
his face had grown, and the deep annoyance that 
was hidden beneath his careless smile, as Hleanor 
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persisted in teasing hit about the pretty name so 
often on hie lips. 

“TE you keep on in that strain Gertrude will 
be returning my engagement-riog,” he said, with 
a dash of railery. “ 1 assure you upon my honour 
l have left no charming Vivien behind me, 
‘sad the name somewhers, and like a line of 
fanciful poetry, it lingers in my mind. If you 
will excuse me,” he said, rising gracefully, ‘I 
have two short letters to write before luncheon, 
I will go to the library.” . 

He leaned over Gertrude’s chair a moment as 
he passed, whispering a compliment in a winning 
way he knew so well how to assume. 

Seating himself before his desk, he wrote a 
hurried note to Vivien, explaining to her that it 
had been an utter impossibility for him to get 
away from the watchful eyea of his family up to 
the present moment. 

He explained how {impossible it was for them 
to go to Paris now, aud he said the best thing for 
her to do waa to go to the furnished cottage 
which he had engaged some daya since aud to 
which he intended taking her on their return from 
the continent 

Hd enclosed the address, and said that in all 
probability he would reach the cottage some time 
in the course of the evening, and that she might 
rest assured that he would fiy to her at the 
earliest possible moment. Assuring her of his 
undying love he subscribed himself—- Your 
adoring Bertram.” 

Knowing the curiosity of the servants who 
handled the post, with hie customary shrewdnees 
he simply addressed it to the number of the room 
at the hotel where he had sent Vivien. 

He purposely omitted the name for two 
reasons ; first, because he dated not aronee the 
curiosity of his family, and above all his affianced | 

wide, by admitting there was such a person ae 
Vivien ; and secondly, he could not direct it to 
Vivien Valeutine, as he knew Vivien would expect 
that it should be addressed ; and the handsome 
schemer covered all these points by simply 
directing it to the number 

The second letter wae a few lines to Leigh, 
with the closing words,— 

I am more fu love with Vivien than ever.’ 

Hastily sealing them, he tossed thera into the | 
post-bag, and went up to his room to prepare for | 
luncheon. | 

His door ,bad seareely ere Gertrude | 
Vroeat, with flushing eyes and bated breath, stole 
down to the library, } 

The pen on the rack was scarcely dry; and | 
vesicle it lay the blotter where Bertram had tossed | 





1 S) 
closed 


| 

“Will the blotter tell me any, secrets, 1| 
wonder?” she muttered, catching it up and | 
holding it before the mirror to enable her to read | 


it, “Ha!” she cried, her black eyes blazing like | 


giowing coals of fire, “‘so I have reached the } 
foundation of your indifference to me at last, have 
1? Some girl has come between us.” 

And standing there in the flood of rose light 
which poured in from the siained-glass windows 
she read the words which the tell-tale mirror 
reflected,— 

“Tam more in love with Vivien than ever.” 

The words seemed to scorch into her brain like 
letters of fire. 

“Vivien,” she muttered, “ this 
come between us, - But I swear J shall never rest 
day or night until T hunt her down! Can it be 
possible that this Vivien was the young school. 
guar) I craw in the hansom{? He said they were 
* strangere ; ac’ yet her face haunts me. I must 
remember her face, round and dimpled, with soft 
love-locks of shining hair lying on a broad white 
forehead, blue eyes and golden hair. I would 
know her again anywhere. She must be Vivien. 
How ehall [ find her ?” she ruminated, gathering 
her silken robe closer about her. “ Ah, { have it, 
T wonder I did not think of it before. 1 will see 
the address on the letter in the post-bag. Even 
if lam detected. in it I can make some fitting 
excuse. No one would dream of suspecting me.” 


Vivien has 


And quick aa thought the daring girl, burning | 


with the fire cf jealousy, ran to the post-bag in 
the hall. 


} g00T} 





The outgoing post was a heavy one, comprising 
Mr, Nelson's correspondence, and fully five 


_»*. 





hundred invitations to a grand ball which waa on 
the tapis, which she had been helping Lilian to 
arrange for fully a week past. 

Finding the one che wanted out of so many 
was poeasy task, It required time and patience ; 
but Gertrude Froest would have waded through 
seas of fire to accomplish her purpose. 

She eagerly scanned the ene directed to 
Leigh ; but that was not the one she wanted, 
The next moment her keen eyes detected the 
envelope which bore no name—simply the 
number of the room at the hotel. 

“This must be the letter he has written to 
her. There is no name upon it; that looks 
suspicious, Jo must have been sgreed upon 
between them,” she muttered. 

Sbe glanced guiltily around ; 
within sight, 

“Y will know the contents of this letter!” 
ehe muttered, hoarsely, thrusting it into her 
bosom. “No one will be the wiser—no one has 
witnessed what I have done. No one will 
know |” 

Gertrude Froest cast a swift glance around 
her. No one was in sight. The cold, stern- 
statuary in the dim corridor could tell no talee. 

Another moment, and she had gained her own 
room, She sunk down into a velvet-cushioned 
armchair, drew forth the letter, broke the seal, 
and quickly mastered its contents--the letter 
her false lover had intended for Vivien’s eyes, 

A horrible Isugh broke from her lips as she 
dashed the closely written page from her, and 
sprung to her feet with fiushed checks and 
eyes that blazed like fire. 

Calming herself by a great effort she recealed 
the letter, and then cautiously deposited it in 
the post- bag again, 


no one was 


CHAPTER VI. 


Poor little Vivien felt faint sod tired after her 
long journey and the excitement through which 
she had passed, 

After refreshing herself she began to wonder 
what she should do if Bertram did not come 
All alone in a strange place, where every- 
thing was quite fresh and novel to her, it was 
smaii wonder that she felt more inclined to lay 
down and cry, poor innocent child that she was. 

t was then that Bertram’e letter arrived, and 
hastily reading ite contents she decided thad 
the only thing she could do, was, as he suggested. 

Collecting her luggage together she called for 
® cab, and giving the driver the address, started 

ff. 


Alightiog from the hhnzom ehe proceeded up 
the little paved walk to the front door which 
opened out to a shady porch, whose pillars were 
quite hidden from sight by” morning-glories, 
myrtle, and scarlet creepers. 

A tidy young girl, who was evidently expecting 
her, answered the bell, She looked considerably 
surprised, though, upon observing that she was 
al! alone. 

“T am Mrs, Bertram Valentine,” eaid Vivien, 
bravely. ‘‘My husband met his father at the 
station, and has been detained ; he will be here 
shortly.” 

“Come in,” said the girl, eying the timid, 
shrinking young creature curiously, ag she 
muttered under her breath, “ Why, she ia no- 
thing but a mere school-girl! ” 

Vivien followed her, more like a visitor than 
the mistress, through the neat hall into the 
pretty little parlour adjoining. 

“ How thoughtful Bertram has been for my 
corafort !’’ she cried, gazing delightedly around 
at the crimson velveb carpet, the divans, easy- 
chairs, and rockers upholetered io the same rich 
covering; the silken, rose-tinted curtains, 
mirrors, pictures, and bric-&-brac. 

‘Will you come into the dining-room and 
have a cup of tea 1” suggested the girl ; “ by that 
time Mr,—Mr, Valentine will probably arrive.” 

“T have never been used to drinking tes,” 
said Vivien. ‘'I would thank you for a glees of 
milk, though. Jalwaye drank that at home on 
the farm. ; then you may show me about the 
house.” 

“Ah, a farmer's daughter,” commented the 





tl (whom we will designate as More. Sel. 
‘I thought she had a terribly innocent ; but 
it’a none of my business whether she’s a farmer’s 
daughter or a millionaire’s daughter so long as 
that reckless Bertram Valentine pays me well for 
looking after the house. I'm nov responsible for 
his doings.” : 

After drinking the glass of ' milk Vivien 
signified her willingness to be shown over the 
house, 

‘By that time my hueband will surely be 
here,” she said. ‘ 

“ Be will come when he geta good and ready, I 
reckon,” muttered Mary to herself ; ‘if he met a 
pretty girl, or there is a flirtation on foot, no one 
knows when you will see him.” 

From room to room Vivien flitted, delighted 
with all she saw, Each room seemed prettier 
than the other. ‘ ~ 

At last the inspection was ended, and Mary 
turned to conduct her down to the parlour again, 

“Where does that door lead?” asked Vivien, 
her keen bright’ eyes detecting a very narrow 
doorway, 80 like in colour to the panels of the wall 
on either side of it as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able to @ casual observer, No door-knob was 
visible—simply a rusty key-hole. 

‘That is only an unused closet,” replied 
Mary, stammering. ‘ Mr, Valentine had it nailed 
up; this is his room.” 

“T thiok I will have that closet opened,” said 
Vivien ; ‘‘it can be converted into a pretty little 
alcove in which to seb a stand of flower-pote, 
This is the only room in the house that looks 
dingy I thiok we may as well commence the 
work of reformation at once.” 

‘*T advise you to wait until Mr. Valentine 
comes,” replied the girl; “he might go off into a 
violent temper about it. It would be as much as 
my place is worth to even touch that door, or 
mention it to Mr. Bertram Valentine.” 

"“T believe you are fanciful, Mary,” laughed the 

oung bride. ‘Why should you imagine that 
he eares so much? You can tell him I wanted it 
done.” 

“T wouldn’t like to do it, miss,” declared the 
girl, sitting down on the nearest chair, and 

utting her checked gingham apron over her 
ead ; “ please don’t ask me to do It,” 

“Why, you make a great mystery about 

trifles,” laughed Vivien. -" Go and bring me the 
hammer at once. I will soon force the rusty 
lock, You have aroused my curiosity about that 
closet ; if I were a superstitious girl I might 
fancy that dark closet held a skeleton within ite 
walls,” 
“Tt may hold that and worse,” muttered 
Mary. ‘“' Please don’t ask me to open it to-day ; 
when I brought you into this room I did not thiok 
you would notice the door.” 

“ Well, let it be to-morrow, then,” answered 
Vivien. ‘* Bertram will open it for me, I dare 
say ;” but womanlike, her curiosity increased. 
She retraced her steps to the pretty little crimson 
parlour to await Bertram’s coming. But the 
long hours came and went, and still Bertram 
came not, 

Perbape he regratted marrying her after ail, 

Vivien wandered throvgh the pretty rooms 
restless, fidgeting with the fancies that came 
crowding to her mind. 

“ Hig father must have detained him,” she told 
herself over and over again. “Can that 
beautiful Gertrude be his sister? No; that is 
iropossible,” she thought, for Bertram told her 
that both of his sisters were abroad, Who, then, 
was the dark-eyed Gertrude? 

She could not divest herself of the idea tha? 
perhaps at that very moment Bertram was gazing 
admiringly into the dark eyes of the beautiful, 
haughty girl, around whose slender throat 
precious gems sparkled like liviog fire, and the 
jealous thought grew stronger, 

"J wonder that Bertram could ever love me— 
poor, simple little me, after having seen her,” she 
eaid, with wistful anxiety, etealing up to the 
pretty lace-draped mirror in her dressing-roow, 
and gazing long and earnestly at the pretty fac° 
it reflected, 

There was no dignity or stateliness in the 
dirapled face looking so quizzically into her own ; 
but there was a piquant dash of sauciness abou! 
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the red lips, “curved like Cupid’s bow,” that 
was. @ thousand times more charming aud 
lovable. Poor, jealous little Vivien was as pretty 
as a flower, 

She had explored every nook of the cottage and 
rose-garden, and yet Bertram had not come, 
Had he forsaken her for this dark-eyed 
Gertrude ? 

She watched the stars come out in the aky 
above her, thinking what a strange home-coming 
hers 5 
She remembered with a blush of shame the 
falsehood Bertram had told concerning her. He 
had called her a stranger ; crueliy disowned her 
and deceived his haughty father, and cent his 
young wiie home alone; yet, for all that, her 
love framed a thousand excuses for him, 

Such is the power of love ; it often ontweighs 
reason, judgment, hope, and pride. Love is a 
cruel god, and sways the hearts of its captives as 
it lieteth, 

Don’t you think, miss, you had better retire 
now!” said Mary, cape ae By a shaded nighb- 
Ismp, and placing ft on table before her. 
“Tm sure Mr, Valentine fen’t likely to come now ; 
it’s too late.” 

“Ob, he must come soon!” cried Vivien, 
tremulously. “He knows Iam waiting for him ; 
something musthevedetained him against his wil!,” 

‘I cannot sleep. I cannot rest,” thought the 
young bride, restlessly. “ Whet sball I do to pass 
away the long hours until Bertram comes ?” 

She thought of the closet with the long narrow 
door in the panelled room. 

* Why not go now and examine the closet?” 
she said to herself, “TI cannot sleep, and it will 
occupy my mind,” 

Vivien picked up the night-lamp, threw off the 
roae-coloured le, and proceeded quietly to the 
room in question, her dalntily slippered feet 
making no sound on the thick velvet carpet, 

‘*T am either growing fanciful or nervous,” she 
asid, half aloud, setting the lamap'down upon the 
table. “J fancied I heard a sigh, a smothered 
eigh, like the quivering moan of a broken heart ; 
but it must have been the wind among the trees. 
To-morrow, when the sun is shining and I am 
sitting by Bertram’s side, I will tell him of my 
midnight exploit, and we will laugh over it 
together,” 

With s nervously beating heart, in spite of her 
oft-repeated assurance that she was a silly little 
goose for trembling so, Vivien walked deliber- 
ately over to the closeb door, stretched out her 
tiny white hands heedless of the warning Mary 
bai whispered so startlingly in her ear, and 
clutched at the rusty lock, which slowly slip 
back in its socket under the pressure of her 
nervous fin The next instant a clear, 
startling ery of horror rang out upon the stillness 
of the night. 





OHAPTER VII. 

Meanwaits Gertrude Froest loat no time in 
determining on a course of action that she 
thought would throw light on Valentine’s 
stroageness towards her, acd explain the incrim- 
inating letter she had so basely reepted, 

“We shall see, my handsome lover, who will 
win in this of heart, I shall see this 
Vivien first. My love bas made me desperate, 
and there is no crime that a desperate woman 
will not dare for love's sake, ‘Oh, my darling 
ore she cried, “ life would be nothing without 
you {’ 

She paced up and down her boudoir, ker 
slender jewelled hands clinched tightly over her 
beating heart, crying out wildly,— 

“Tt shall not be; Bertram Valentine is bound 
to me, and he will find that our engagement id 
no light thing to be thrown off at will. I will 
make him love me or I will die!” 

_Aul the fire, the passion, the recklessness of her 
nature was aroused, and she registered a@ terrible 
vow against the dimpled-faced young girl who 
had won her lover from her, It was to be a bitter 
etruggle between them. 

Tears of mortification rained down her 
cheeks ; she was humiliated ; she had given all 
the passionate love of her heart in vain, and her 
haughty nature writhed, — 


‘€ Pertram is the other balf of my soul!” she | 


cried. “I can never give himup. Many a man 
has broken an engagerment at the eleventh hour. 
Was not Bertram intending to do the same!” 
she asked herself. 

All her friends knew of her approaching 
marriage; ib had been announced in the press, 
aud she had recelved the congratulations of her 
dear five hundred friends. 

“ Tf anything were to happen now it would kill 
me!” she eried, wildly. ‘‘I could never live 
through the torture and shame of it, No, no; 
Bertram is mine—mine! How shali 1 break this 
apt” she muttered, sinking down {fn the arm- 
chair again with a shuddering gasp. 

A terrible thought had occurred. to her—a 
desperate scheme to crush her beautiful rival, so 
appalling that she shrunk from it in horror, and 
a crimson flush covered her face, and her eyes fell 
as though with a sense of shame, 

Gertrude glanced hastily at her watch. It 
wanted an hour to luncheca. 

*T shall have plenty of time,” she said, with 
a bitter laugh ; and rising quickly, she proceeded 
to make a careful toilet, 

She washed away the traces of tears, coiled up 
her long blue-black hair into shining pufis at the 
back of her shapely head, and donned one of her 
prettiest outdoor costumes, 

‘‘How strange it is,” she sighed, bitterly, 
“that men often prefer these little doll-faced 
creatures to glorious beauty like mine. Ah! what 
a cruel mockery of fate it is to love and not be 
jovedin return. Yet I had rather be Bertram 
Valentine's wife, living upou his faintest smile or 
caress, than be the wife of any other man, even 
though he worshipped me.” 

Gertrude gained the street unobserved, making 
her way quickly from the crowded thoroughfares 
toward the narrow and less frequented part of 
the city. 

As she reached a long, low building quite apart 
from the rest, she turned, glancing hastily 
around to make sure she was not observed. 

“This must be the place,” she thought, as 
her eyes fell u the sign swinging to and fre 
on its rusty hinges, upon which was rudely 
painted,— 

* Aaron Budd, ship-carpenter and locksmith.” 

Ae Gertrude well knew, the locality in which 
she found herself was the most notorious in all 
London, Murderers and thieves inhabited the 
low rookeriea, and each day new horrors iv the 
annals of crime were traced down to this partic- 
ular street. And more than once she had read 
the words,— 

“ Aaron Budd, one of the leaders of this 
mysterious locality, was allowed to go free and 
infeso the: country, as no charges could be 
sustained against him.” 

Thia item brought a startling idea to Gertrude 
Froest’s fertile brain. If goid—zhbiving gold— 
paved the way, thie man would sweep her rival 
from her path, 

Thore would be no fear of suspicion afterward 
that she was connected with the affair, sbe told 


herself ; she would manage it so adroitiy that it | 


would be impossible. 

“ Let me see if fortune favours me,” she mut- 
teren, rapping hurriedly at the door. 

It was opened by a low-browed, coarse: looking 
mav, who stared in amazement at his elegant and 
dainty visitor. 

An hour later Gertrude Froest emerged from 
Aaron Badd's shop, with a flush on her face and 
& brightness in her eye that proved beyond a 
doubt her scheme had been successful, 

Asron Budd stood in the door-way, gazing 
atter her with an odd smile, 

“ Affairs of this kind pay well,” he muttered. 
“My dainty lady has left her pretty jewelled 
watch as security for ber good intentions, and 
when the girl up at the cottage has been made 
away with I am to have five hundred in cash. 
V’'ll attend to it this very night.” 

And sitting leisurely down. before @ table piled 
high with great rings of ekeleton keys and other 
peculiar implements, he proceeded to transfer them 
to his numerous pockets. Then be patiently 
awaited the darkness to carry out the daring 
scheme agreed upon. 








(Zo be continued.) 





A HIDDEN SECRET. 
(Continued from page 273.) 

“The avewer I received for the moment 
almost drove me mad, and as Dorothy wrote me 
that if I returned unexpected on the following 
evening I should be convinced of the truth 
of her statement, [ threw up the business on 
which I was engaged and hurried home, It was 
eboub elght in the evening that I arrived here, 
and without exchanging a word with Dorothy 
who opened the door, I threw off my overcoat 
and rushed into the room. There sat my wife 
and Hugh; they seemed startled ab my pre- 
sence, and the former turned pale, as I thought, 
with detected guilt, whilst her companion, hold- 
ing out his hand, advanced to where I stood, [ 
was road with rage at what 1 considered was his 
consummate impudence, and with one blow 
felled him to the ground, his head coming with 
force on the iron of the fender. 

“*Oh! what have you done, what have you 
done {” cried Frederica, as she threw herself on 
the breast of the prostrate man, and in my blind 
fury I heeded noo her cries, aloue upbraiding hor 
with her faitiilessness, ‘l’o her denial [ paid no 
attention, nor did [ heed the continued uncon- 
sciousness of my supposed rival, until Dorothy, 
who now presented herself on the scene, whis- 
pered that he was dend, and, leading her mistress 
from the room, left me alone with my i: vnimate 
foe.” 

He felt a shudder pass through the frame of 
the girl he held in his arms, as she almost shrank 
from his embrace. 

“ Daisy,” he eaid, as a look of agony passed 
over his face, “do not shrink from me, dearest. 
I was, indeed, more sinned againet than sinning, 
although, Frederica, my poor wife, was iunacent 
of the charge imputed to her.” 

* Aud you loved her, Bertie?” asked Daisy. 

“ No, darling,” he replied 3 ‘‘ as I told you, ber 
hot, passionate temper was a constant source of 
annoyance ; we two soon discovered we were not 
suitable to each other,” 

“ And what of Hugh?” said Daisy ; “ was he 
really dead?” 

“ As Freddie left the room I began to realise 
the position in which I stood. I knelt beside 
him, endeavouring by every means in my power 
to restore animation, but without effect, until, 
fully believing that life was extinct, a horrible 
resolve took possession of my mind, and I deter- 
mined to hide every trace of my crime, by dis- 
posing of the body, 

“Yor this purpose [ lifted the lifeless form in 
my arms (he was but a slight youth), and de- 
scended to the cellar, intending to bury all traces 
of my crime iu the murky waters of the well that 
I knew was there; but just as I reached the last 
atair a faint sigh from my burden assured me 
that he still lived, and, gently laying him down 
on the damp floor, I hastily fetched Hight and 
restoratives, and, thank Heaven, I found it to be 
true ; he still breathed, and I was about to bring 
him again to theroom above, when Dorothy etood 
before me, pouring into my ears, as I thought, 
fresh proof of my wife’s infidelity, until I deter- 
mined to leave him, and thus consign the life 
I could not take to wear itself ovt in lovely 
misery, 

“Thab night a son was born to me, and s few 
days later 1 was a widower, The child I never 


saw, I ever refused to see, and what became of it . 


I never knew, nor cared to know.” 

“And was Hugh the idiot I found in the room 
below?” asked Daisy, ‘Oh, Bertie, this is 
terrible |” 

“ Hear me to the end, darling,” he said, “TI 
was nod the fiend for which you take me. My 
anger passed with my wife’s death, and I deter- 
mined at all risks to release Hugh, although I 
knew he would, on regaining his liberty, imme- 
diately bring an action againet me, if he did not 
give me in charge for attempted murder; but 
when I entered his prison for that purpose [ 
found him, as you saw him, a hoereless idiot, 
steadily refusing to leave the roony i had assigned 
him. 
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I knew 1 could fully depead on Dorothy to 
attend to his requirements, and keep the secret 
of his hiding place, little knowing then, as I do 
now, that it was her wickeduees that bad worked 
such fearful misery to all.” 

“What, by telling you, do you mean?” asked 
Jalsy, 

Yo,” Bertram replied. “If she had only 
told the truth, which until # few nights ago [ 
believed she had done, I should have been spared 
the years of montal pain through which I have 
luved 

**That dreadful secret, the burden of which 
when I knew and loved you, darling, became far 
heavier to bear, would never have been as a worm 
gnawing at my very life, and making me wretched 
in my happiness.” 

“But what of Dorothy!” ssked- Daisy. “T 
have not seen her for along time. Is she still 
here?” 

“No, darling ; the night she confessed to me 
her perfidy she left this roof, which could sheiter 
her no longer. When she told me that she inter- 
cepted letters between Frederica and myself, that 
how, through jealousy and hate of my wife, she 
had toid me tales which made me burn with fury 
against her who was innocent of all, I could bear 
her presence no longer. It was she who took 
from me my boy, and left him for strangers to 
find and tend, and made my life, until I saw you, 
dearest, a void,” 

‘And the child, Bertie, did you never hear 
what became of him?’ 

“Yes, Daisy ; the child left on the Sandfield 
platform, the boy you loved, the little Guy whom 
I never saw, until deatl: claimed him for his own, 
was my son,” 

. “Oh! Bertie, you sure?” asked Daisy, 
excitedly, ‘‘ What proof have you that he was 
your boy ?” 

“This, dearest,” answered her husband, “as 
also the confession of Dorothy,” and he took from 
his breastpocket the old paper which was found 
inthe hamper which contained the infant on 
that night when Tora took the babe to his home. 

‘* Look here,” he said; ‘ the monogram is my 
wife's, the writing is that of Dorothy, I did not 
know till she told me of her crime that sha wasa 
native of Sandfield ; but so strange is truth that 
the first time my eyes fell on the boy my heart 
seemed to warm towards him; but not until 
the last time I eaw him at the porter’s cottage, 
with Dorothy's message of flowers, in the cross 
which bore his initiale—G. R.—Guy Ravens- 
worth—did I feel what she has confessed, the 
fact that I gazed on my dead son.” 

“Ob, Guy, poor little Gay!" sobbed Daisy, 
“how I wish that he had lived,’ 

‘It is better not, darling,” he replied, as he 
drew her closer to his breast, and after a 
moment’s pause, ‘Daisy, my love, my life, 
can you forgive me?” 

“'Yoa, Bertie, I love you too much for even the 
shadow of the past to come between us,” she 
answered, 

‘Heaven biess you! Heaven bless you!” he 
said, as tears he could not restrain fell on her 
golden head. “* Then I will take you from this 
hateful place. We will havo a pretty home in 
one of the suburbs, where my darling can hear 
the songs of birds, and, instead of these old 
ricks, she shall see the varied hues of flowers, 
nd, in them and my love, forget the past.” 

‘Bao Hugh?” asked Daisy, as the remem- 
brance of the idiot crossed her brain, 

“ He is at rest, dearest,” was her bhusband’s 

ply, and she knew ae he pointed upwards that 
Hugh Cifford’s life had passed away. 

“There is but one, Bertie, for whom I would 
plead, notwithstanding her great sin. Dorothy, 
poor Dorothy, great ag was her crime, it wae 
hrough her jealous love for you that she became 
so wicked. She is very, very old, and her days 
here cannot be many. Let her end them under 
our roof, where, in repentance for the past she 
can prepare to meet the God who would not re- 
fuse forgiveness to greater sinners than her.’’ 

A. kiss was all the answer Daisy received, as, 
choking with the emotion he could ill restrain, 
he pressed her to hie bosom, and Dorothy’s 
pardon was in her bande, 








It was the middle of June, five years later, 
one of those daye when one appears almost to 
drink the air which has such an exhilarating 
effech on the human spirits. Save for ‘a fleecy 
cloud which would occasionally arise, the heavens 
were one transcendent blue, the rays of the 
afternoon sun shining on the bright green grass, 
and playing on the watera of a tiny fountain, 
which threw up its sprays to descend as spun 
glass in the sunlight, the flowers beneath greedily 
drinking in the tiny drops as they fell. 

The air was alive with the hum of iasects, and 
on the branches of the trees birds were singing 
to the glory of their Creator, whilst the merry 
laughter of children resounded in the walks, as 
their little feet trod down the new gravel. 

“Ob! mamuins, I’s so afraid,” said a little girl 
of three years, as‘she rushed into the arms of a 
lady who was engaged on some needlework 
beneath the branches of a shady tree, whilst an 
aged woman sat by her side, with an infant in 
her lap, ‘Oh! mamma, I's so afraid,” and she 
uttered a piercing scream as a boy two years her 
sepior approached, 

“What have you there, Gay?” asked his 
mother, as that young gentleman placed his 
hands suspiciously behind him. 

“ Oh, only a toad, mamma, dear,” said the boy 
as bringing his arms forward he showed her the 
treasure he bad found, as his sister, with another 
scream, hid her face in her mother’s lap. “ But 
Daisy is so silly, she’s frightened at anything.” 

“Take it away, sir,” said his mother, ——- 
as, saying he was going to “ bust” it, the boy 
turned away with the unfortunate toad, which he 
placed in the basin of the neighbouring fountain, 
but as the glass door leading from the drawing- 
room tothe garden was heard to open the poor 
thing was left to the merciless water, and Guy 
ran to jump into his father’s arms, as he flung 
his own with the sleeves wet to his elbows 
around his neck. 

“You young scamp, what have you been up 
to?” said Bertie, as he freed himeelf from the 
boy’s wet embrace, and advancing to where his 
wife eat with the little Daisy in her lap he bent 
down to imprint e kiss upon her brow. 

“Who do you think has come to take you 
away before the hay is all gathered ?’’ he said, 
as he told bis wife to come into the house, where 
sat Mr. and Mrs, Mortram awaiting her. 

“ Oh, father, mother,” ehe said, as she tarew 
herself into their arms. ‘ When did you come 
to London, and why did you not write to tell 
us of your intended visit?” whilst Guy climbed 
up his grandfather's legs, leaving his little sister 
to peep shyly from behind Daisy's dress. 

“Don’t be so tiresome, you naughty boy,” 
said the latter to her firstborn, as, putting him 
on one side, she beckoned to Dorothy to bring 
baby for the inspection of the visitors; and 
when, a few days later, Daisy and her husband 
accepted the iuvitation of the old people, he was 
not excepted from the family party, and there, 
amidst her own green fields, and acres of golden 
corn, we will leave them in their happiness. 


(THE BND.) 








Tse narrow Baltic seas have a worse reputation 
for wrecks than any other portion of the globe, 
The annual number or mishaps exceeds one a day, 
ranging from 425 to 154, and in one-half these 
cases all the crew was lost. In four years 700 
lives came to an end in the Baltic, 

Tre so-called glass snake does not break to 
pieces st the sight of an enemy, a3 is commonly 
supposed, but, like some lizards, throws off ite 
tail in an effort to escape. There are severs! 
lizarda whieh, when attacked for instance, by a 
bird or animal, will throw off their tails, and the 
tail flopping upand downon the ground diverts 
the enemy, and thus gives the lizard time to get 
away. The glass snake adopte the same trick, 
and thus frequently saves itself, It is true, how- 


| ever, that the joints of this singular creature 


are so loosely connected that the snake will be 
broken to pieces by the blow of a stick, though 
the idea of a reunion of the broken parts is an 


\ unscientific absurdity. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 

‘e may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. * 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only m 

packets and x |b. tins, by Grocers, labelled thus :— 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., Homm@opathic Chemists, 
London. 


Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib Extract :—-A 
thin beverage of full flavour, with many beneficiallytaking 
the place of tea. 


a try Dr. Vincent's 

STOUT PERSONS Sitsestett: Bisa 
* permanently reduce super- 

fluous flesh, im some cases as much as 10 lbs. ina week. They are 
guarantee! perfectly harmless a leacant to take. 2/-,4/6, and 
10/- a box post free from Dr. NcEeNT, 47, Park Ridings, 
Hornsey, London. Meution this payer. 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING, 
See Illus, Guide and Catalogue (259 pages), 34, 
“ How to open a Cigar Stoves, from £20 to £2,000,” 
TORACOONISTS'’ OUTFITTING O0., 186, Euston 
Road, London. (Over “0 years’ reputation.) 
Manager, Hi. MYBES. 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS 


For Heading Note-paper, Marking Linen, 


“e Crests, Facsimiles, and «ll Business Purposes 
Se Monograms.—Two-Letter,1s., Three- 











Letter, ls. 6d. Your name in full, Is, 4d. 
Postage $d. extra. This price includes 
Stamp, mounted on Brass complete, with 
Box, Pads, and Ink. Price Lists of all 
kinds free. 


J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


Are twice as efficacious as any others, and always 
quickly and certainly relieve. ae eee to Steel 
and Pennyroyal. Invaluable to women. 

Post free for 14 and 38 stamps from Tuomas Orrey, 


Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please mention paper. 
DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “' K.,” 
Karvrting, Lrp., HoppERsFiZcD, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by every English Wife. Sent 
FREE on receipt of « stam addressed envelope 
—Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.EB, Please 
name this Paper, 
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WONDERFUL HANDKERCHIEF BARGAINS. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ODD ,.OTS, &c. 

Beautifully Hand Embroidered Ladies’ 

Initial Handkerchicfs 4 6 -/8 half doz 
Large Size Hemmed Odds, J + RP ey 

Ladies’ ’ ” . . . -/7 ” 
Hand Embroidered Night Dress Bags, 1/6 euch. 

MANY MORE ASTONISHING Lors. 
BELFAST KERCHIEF WORES, 
Fountain 8TRzEtT, Beirast. 
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FACETLE.. 


ee 


Iv was not unnatural for a one-legged 
beggar to aek to be remeasbiced. 

Auntie: “ When I was your I never told 
a lie, Toramy.”? Tommy: “ When did you 
begin, auntie?” 

Governess; ‘’ What isa continent?’ (Dead 
silence.) “ Does no oneknow?" Johnny (aged 
eight): “I know ; it’s a place where people go 
when they are married,” 

Miss Soracas; “Yes, once when I wae out 
alone on a dark night I saw a man, and, oh, how 
I ran!” Little Willie: “And did you catch 
him, Miss Scraggs?” _ 

Mauma: “You know, Johnny, when mamma 
whips her little boy she does it for his own 
good.” Jobuny: “Mamma, I wish you didn’t 
think quite so much of me,” 

Excitzp Travetier: “Can I catch the four 
o’clock expresa for Birmingham ?” Railway Off- 
cial (calmly): “ That depends upon how fast you 
can run. ~1t started thirteen miautes ago.” 

“Ox, yes, my husband has been a collector of 
curios and such things for a number of years.” 
Was he in that busiuess when he married you ?” 
“Yes, indeed,” "I thought so,” 

HusBann (a literary man): “I wish you would 
stop watching little Dick for a while.” Wife: 
“ Batif I don’t watch him he’ll be in miechief.” 
‘Yes, that’s what I mean, When he’s in mis- 
chief he’s quiet, and I want to write.” 

Miss Basxon: “I wonder why Manager G 
—— has so much trouble with his leading lady ? 
He never used to have.” Miss Hubb: “ Why, 
don’t you know? The idiot married her at the 
end of last season.” ‘ 

JOLLYFELLOW (after an absence): ‘‘ Hello, Meak! 
Married yet?” Meak (sadly) : “No ; not married 
yet.” Jollyfellow (after another absence): 
Hello, Meak! Married yet }” Menak (sadly): 
“Yes ; married yet,” 

New Orrics Boy: “Lady in the outside 
office wants to see you, sir.’ Manager: “ Im- 
portant business?” New Office Boy: “She 
didn’t say. She just looked determined and 
said she wanted to see you.” Manager (with a 
sigh): ‘Show her in. It’s my wife!” 

Ar THE Bank. Cashier: ‘‘ Excuse me, madam, 
bub your account is rather overdrawn.” Mrs, 
Maitravers (whose husband is off on business 
and has left her a cheque-book): “Oh, Mr, 
Cashier, that. can’ be posible! I’ve got lote 
of cheques left yet,” 

“JI maDg these biscuits myself, William,” said 
Mrs. Travers, with honest pride, “They look 
very nice, Amelia,” replied Mr, Travers, picking 
up one of them and making an effort to split 
it, “ And they are still hot. How long ago did 
you—ah—caat them ?” 

“T was very much disappointed to-day,” said 
Mrs, Northside when her husband came home 
from the office. ‘What about?” “It was a 
fine afternoon and I thought I’d return Mrn. 
Tawk's call.” “ And she was out, wasshe!? That 
was too bad.”” “No; she was in.” 

“ DRONKENNESS is now on the increase io 
Paris,” said a temperance man to a statistician, 
“That will have a tendency to injure the young 
trees there.” ‘‘How sot” “ Because in Paris 
her is only one lamp post to every fifty inha- 
sitants,”” 

Huspano; “Here they*have brought me an 
account for a ball costume; how is that?” 
Wife: “Oh, don’t you remember? It is for 
the green dress I wore last year at the bal! 
where we firet met.” Husband: ‘‘S-.0-0-0, and 
now I am ex to pay for the net with 
which I was caught ?” 

A Bornigy man’s neighbour had bought a 
new piano, and their daughter had been banging 
away on it eversince it had been in the house, 
“Got a new piano, I hear,” said the man over 
the backyard wall to his neighbour, “ Yes, got 
it on the instalment plan.” ‘Indeed! Wonder 
if your daughter can let us have the music from 
it in the same way?” 


'* Mama,” said a little fellow whose mother 
had forbidden him to draw horses and ships on 
the mahogany sideboard with a sharp nail— 
“mamma, this ain’> a nice house. At Sam 
Racketts we can cut the sofa, pull out the hair, 
and ride the shovel and tongs over the carpet; 
but here we can’t geb any fun at all,” 


“Ocu, now! an’ phwat are iggs to-day, Mister 
Doolan?” asked Paddy, entering the grocer’s 
sho “Eggs are e to-day,” replied the 
shopman, looking triumphantly at two or three 
1 f customers, who smiled sweetly. ‘ Sure, 
and I'm moighty to hear it! The lasd 
egga I had from here were nearly chickens,” said 
Paddy. 


A LittLe girl in Aberdeen brought a basket of 
strawberries to the minister very sarly one Mon- 
day morning. “Thank you, my little girl,” he 
seid ; “they are very beautiful. But I hope you 
didn’t gather them yesterday, which was the 
Sabbath.” ‘‘No, sir,” replied the child, “I 
pulled them this morning, but they was growin’ 
all yesterday.” . 

A smaLt boy who had heard a good deal of 
conversation on the progress of civilization, went 
up to his pact oA ae and said: “ Grandpa, 
tell me what is the difference between barbarism 
and civilization}'’ “Barbarism, my boy, is kill- 
ing your enemy with a hatchet a distance of a 
step; civilization is killing him with a bomb- 
shell twelve miles away.” 

“Wat I want,” said the theatrical manager, 
‘is a bron novelty.” “ Something realistic }” 
asked playwright. ‘Yes; but i don’t want 
avy real pugiliste, or real naval disasters, or real 
live stack, or real battles in it,” The playwright 
looked wearily thoughtful, and, after a pause, 
inquired : “How would it do to spring some- 
thing on the public with real actors in it}”’ 

An American tourist recently tramping through 
Cornwall met some members of @ village church 
choir returning from rehearsal. He asked one 
of them what music they had been singing. The 
auawer was,.’‘ Handel,” Well,” said he, “ but 
don’t you find Handel rather difficult {” ‘ Why, 
no, sir,” replied the Cornishman; “not very. 
You see, we alters him.” 

A LADY wrote to the headmaster of a school : 
“Dear Sir : It is our intention to place our boy 
under your care, but before we do so we should 
like to know what the social standard of your 
school is.” To which the headmaster replied : 
“Dear Madam: So long as your boy behaves 
well, and his fees, are paid regularly, no inguiry 
will be made about his antecedents,” 

Mr. Newrrype (attemptivg to carve the tar- 
key): ‘Good heavens, Mary, what have you 
stuffed this turkey with?” Mrs. Newbryde 
(with dignity) ; “ Why, with oysters, as you told 
me.” Mr. Newbryde (again trying to force his 
knife through): “But it feels like rocks or 
stones.” Mrs, Newbryde: ‘‘Oh, you mean, 
horrid, cruel brute! That is the oyeter shetls. 
You always told me the only way you liked 
oysters was in the shells, Boo! hoo! hoo!” 

“'Taat’s a good drop of beer,” said a farmer’s 
wife to an old carter for whom she had drawn a 
mug of home-brewed ale. ‘Yes, mum,” aaid 
the carter after drinking. “ Nothing but malt 
and hops there, John.” ‘Oh, yes, there is, 
mum.” “No, there isn’t, John? What do you 
mean? Whabis there besides!” “The water, 
mum.” “Oh, yes, John,” suid the lady, smiling 
“I forgot the water.” “Oh, no, you didn’t, 
mum,” said the carter, slowly aad meditatively 
sipping. 

“ Wuat, another cup of tea, Mr. Dumley?” 
exclaimed the landlady, as he passed his cup for 
the third time. “I am delighted to see that 


you are enjoying your wipper.” “Yes,” re- 
sponded Dumiey, “I was quite bupgry to night, 
and the tea tastes unusually good.” ‘* Not very 


complientary to me,” went on the landlady, 
with a sort of second class, genteel little laugh, 
“T generally make the tea myeelf, but to-night 
Iwas buey about something elee, and the cook 
made it. I wonder what she’ could have put in 
it.” “Well,” responded Dumley, as he stirred it 
gently with bis spoon, “1 should judge from the 





taste that she nrust have put some tea in it,” 








about the latest experiments with the X ray. 
By George, it’s wonderful! I wish it could be 
used in courts of justice. Think what the eficct 
might be if a judge could turo it on a wituevs, 

learn whether he was telling the truth or 
not!” The Professor: ‘‘ Yes, but think what 
the effect would be if the jury could turn it on 
the lawyers!” 

Tue following amusing passage took place be- 
tween counsel ‘aud witness in a disputed wil! 
case ; “ Did your father give you uo parting ad- 
monition?” ' He never gave much away at any 
time.” “TI mean to say, what were his last 
words?’ ‘They don’t concern you.’ “ They 
not only concern me, sir,” remarked the barriste: 
severely, ‘‘ but they concern the whole Court.’ 
“Oh, all right,” was the reply. ‘ Father eatd, 
‘Don’t have no trouble when I’m gone, Jim, 
*cos lawyers is the biggest thieves unhuog.’ ” 

Oxs night at @ London theatre some odde and 
ends of ecenery took fire, and a very perceptible 
odour of burning alarmed the. spectators, A 
panic seemed to be imminent,-when an actor 
appeared on the stage. ‘‘Ladies aud gentie- 
men,” he said, “compose yourselves, There ie 
no danger. I give you my word of hovour there 
is no danger.” The audience did not seem re- 
aesured, “ Ladies and gentlemen,” continued 
the comedian, rising to the necessities of the 
occasion, “confound it all! Do you think if 
there was any danger l’d be here!” Tho panic 
collapsed, 





DEAFNESS. 


DEAFNESS AND ITS CURE,.—Ali sufferers are in- 





simple home-treatment. 
manently cured. No artificial ear-drums required. 
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Est. wR ARSENIC COMPLEXION 
| ") > an WAFERS wili produce ~ th 
(ee y most lovely complexion that 










the imagination could desire ; 
clear, fresh, free from blotch, 
blemish, coarseness, redness, 
freckles, or pimples. Post-free 
4! v for 4s. 6d. ; half boxes, 2s, 9d.- 
8. HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 
London Bridge, § 
Use DR. MACKENZIES 
SOAP. is. por Tablet; wnecernted, 6a. per tablet. 
AgsoLutrLy Harmiras. Beware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzic's or none. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 








wl's ¥ Prevents Decay, Saves 
be Extraction, Sleepless Nights 
* Prevented 
dail Nerve 
cone cee ess MERVINE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, 1s, 144 





The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


is by using ALEX. RoSS’s ordinary “ Depilatory,” 3s, 6d. ; post, 
3s. Sd. For strong bair, tho Electric Appliance, 3%. For thick hair, 
the German Process, 42s.,and Cauterising Liquid, 10s 6d, 5 posi 2 LBS. 
His Cantharides produce whiskers, or hair on the head. is Skin 
Tightencr, a liquid for removing furrows aud crow's feet marks 
onder the eyes, are each suld at 3s. 64. ; by post for 50 stamps. The 
Nose Machine, for pressing the cartilage of the nose into shape, and 
the Ear Machine, for outstanding ears, are sold at 10s, 6d.,or sent for 
starape.—A LEX, KOSS, 62, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, Londow. 
Had through all Che s. Letters replied to .n stamped envelope ; 
parcels sent free from observation 


AN HONEST MEDICINE. 

DR. DAVIS'S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ANE UNEQUALLED. 

O}d., Is. 1}d., 2s. Od., 48. id. ; Seni free from obser 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 300, PORTOUBELLO ROAD, 

LONDON, W. ; 
Dr. Davis 4 little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 
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Eminent QC.: “I have just been reading 


5. B. 
ARSENICAL TOILET 


vited to send to R. Kumrg, 50, Bedford Row, Holborn, 
London, who will forward, post free, particulars of new 
The most obstinate vases per- 


yet ONE BOX REN: tes 


IMPROVED HARMLESS 
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SOCIETY. 


Arrer the marriage of Prince Charles of 
Denmark and Princess Maud of Wales they are 
to live for some months in each year at Oopen- 
hagen, where so large flat In the palsce of the 
King of the Hellenes has been assigned to them 
as a reaidence, 

Tu horse the Czar rode on hie entry into 
Moscow was a thirteen-year-ohl mare of English 
blood, named Norma, bought for the Imperial 
stable in Hanover, Her colour is light grey. 
Norma is the Czar's favourite animal, He has 
ridden her for years, having purchased her when 
he was Czarewitch, She was shod with silver 
shoes for the occasion, and, according to Russian 
custom, will never be ridden again, but will be 
installed (as a penstoner) in the Royal stables for 
the rest of ber life 

Tis Queen sent the First Cless of the Order 
of Victoria and Albert to the Empress of 
Russia. Her fmperial Majesty is the sixth 
sovereiga to possess ib beside the Queen. The 
frst to whom [t was given was the Queen of 
Denmark. The Emprese Frederick is really first, 

ut was appointed previous to being Empress. 
The Queen of Roumania was the last Sovereign 
> veceive the Order prior to her Majesty of 
Russia, and the Duchess of York was the only 
intervening appointment in the First Class, 
The ladies of our own Royal family all belong 
to the First Class, aleo the Empress of Ger- 
nany, (jueen Marie of Hanover, the Queen of 
the Dalgians, and the Queen of Spain. 

Peixce Cart ov Denmark has already grown 
very fond of Sandriagham and its environments, 
and has made acquaintance with all the favourite 
haunts of Princess Maud, who is never so happy 
as when sheis in Norfolk, The'gift of the Sand- 
ringham tenants of two handsome “ grandfather,” 
clocks has greatly delighted both Princess Maud 
and her faneé, and it is their intestion to take 
all the presents of this kind to their Danish 
home, so thad they may have round them con- 
stant remembrances of the home life of the 
Princess. When they are jat Appleton House, 
where they certainly will be for at least half of 
each year, they will, of course, need no such 
reminders. The town and county presents are 
also of the “sensible” kind, namely a smart 
Victoria and a useful railway omnibus. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Fifo will make 

Upper Sheen Lodge their principal residence 
during the next six weeks, after which they are 
goivg to spend a few weeks at Duff House, 
Ban®shire, before going to the New Mar Lodge 
for the autumn, when the Duke and Duchess of 
York are to be their guests on Deeside for some 
time, Duff House ie a stately edifice in the 
Its lian style, which was built early in the reign 
f George III. in iroftation of the Villa Borghese. 
There is a fine collection of pictures, and the 
extensive grounds, which are beautifully wooded 
ond famous for their rock scenery, ate inter- 
sected by the Deveron. It is possible that the 
Princesa of Wales may visit Duff House early in 
August, accompanied by the Princess Victoria 
sad the bride and bridegroom, Prince and Prin- 
cees Charles of Denmark, in which case they 
would embark at Aberdeen on the royal yacht 
ishorne for Copenhagen, 

Tas Royal wadding will probably take place 
on Thursday, July 16th, it is proposed that 
the three processions—the Royal Family and 

Loyal guests, the bridegroom and bis supporters, 

and the bride with the Prince of Wales and the 
bridesmaids-—shall pasa through the State 
apartments of Buckingham Palace in proceeding 
to the private chapel. If this plan ie adopted a 
targe number of personages will be invited to 
the State apartments to see the processions, 
aud eeats are to be arranged for their accommo- 
lation, as was done at St. James's Palace when 
the Duke and Duchess of York were married. 
Accordiog to present arrangements there will 
be no Queen's procession, but Her Majesty is 
to be wheeled in her chair direct from her 
private apartment to the entrance of the chapel, 
and will come in directly after the bridegroom, 
aud just before the bride, 








STATISTICS. 


Loypon’s population increases 70,000 each 
year. 

Pants of Holland are from ten to thirty feet 
below the level of the sea. 

Own the 6th of July the earth is farther away 
from the sun than at any other time, 

Anour forty umbrellas and eticks are handed 
to the London Metropolitan police by cab-drivers 
every day. A large number of bags are also 
left behind—2,250 in the twelve months, 





GEMS. 


PatIENcE cannot remove, but if can always 
diguify and alleviate misfortune. 

Trovusies spring from idleness and grievous 
toils from needless causes, 

TaeErx is an idiom in truth which falsehood can 
never imitate, 

One aolitary philosopher may be great, virtu- 
ous and happy in the depth of poverty, but nota 
whole people. 

By continually looking upward our minds 
themselves will grow upward; and, as a man, 
by indulging In habits of scorn and contempt for 
others is sure to descend to the level of what he 
despises, 80 the opposite habits of admiration 
and enthusiastic reverence for excellence impart 
to ourselves a portion of the qualities which we 
admire. Here, sein everything else, humilty is 
the surest path to exaltation. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


A Sivprs Sronce Caxr.—Take six eggs, one 
pound of sugar, one cupful of water, four cup- 
fuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of any kind of 
baking powder, and flavour to taste with lemon, 
Sugar and eggs must be well beater. 

Frrep Asparagus.—Cut the tops off, put in 
boiling water and cook until tender; take up, 
drain and mixin a thick egg batter ; season with 
ealt and pepper ; drop in spoonfuls in boiling lard, 
fry brown ov each side, and serve very hob. 

SarereD Eacs.—Break an egg into a little 
earthern dish provided for this purpose, dust 
over avery little pepper and salt. Place the 
dish upon the back of the stove or in a moderate 
oven until the white is set. Should be served in 
the dish, which place upon a saucer. 

Waite Laver Cake.—Cream together half a 


cupful of butter with two cupfuls of sugar ; add | 


half a cupful of sweet milk and the whites of 
four eggs well beaten. Sift a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder into one and a half cupfuls 
of flour, beat well anc bake in layers, and frost 
on top of the last layer, 

Mourron Pre with Tomarors.—Spread the 
bottom of a baking-dish with -bread-crumbs, and 
fill with alternate lay «rs of cold roast mutton cut 
in thin slices and tomatoes peeled and sliced. 
Season each layer with pepper, salt, and bits of 
butter. The last layer should be of tomatoes 
epread with breadcrumbs. Bake three-quarters 
of an hour, and serve immediately. 

Dare Caxe.—Stone one pound of dates and 
dust the fruit with sifted flour until they look as 
if frosted, Beat one and a half cupfuls of sugar 
into one-third of a cup of butter, until it creams, 
then add two egys that have been well and 
separately beaten. Add two cupfule of sifted 
flour into which has been well aifted either one 
heaping teaspoonful of best baking powder, or in 
its stead one teaspoonful of saleratus; beat all 
until it looks fine, then beat in until fine again 
one third of a cupful of sweet milk. When suffi- 
ciently beaten, stir into the batter-the floured 
dates, and bake fn a steady oven. Frost the 
cake or not as one chooses, This cake will keep 
moist for months like fruit cake, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


THens is 9 shellfish in the Mediterranean which 
is said to produce a good quality of silk. Fabrics 
have been manufactured from it, but only as 
curiosities. : 

Tux lion and the tiger, and indeed most of the 
carpivora, do not grind their food. They use 
their jaws only up and down, the molars acting 
like chopping knives, or rather, scissors, 


Tue Japanese begin buil their houses at 
the top. The roof is first baile and elevated on 


a skeleton frame. Then it affords shelter to the 
workmen from storms, 


A Frevnon astronomer is of opinion that the 
red glow of the planet Mars is caused by crim- 
son vegetation, He thinks that. the grass and 
foliage there are red, not green as they are on 
earth. 

Axnuntimc party organised by the Grand Duke 
Serge Michailovitch inthe Cuban district of the 
Caucasus brings to light the fact that the wooded 
and secluded parts of that n are still 
inhabited by panthers and other wild beasts. 


Tae sea cucumber, one of the curious jelly 
bodies that Inhabit the ocean, ean practically 


efface himself when in danger by squeezing the - 


water out of his body, and forciog himself into a 
narrow crack-—so narrow as not to be visible to 
the naked eye. 


To read an inscription on a silver coin which 
by much wear has become wholly obliterated put 
the poker in the fire, when it. is hob place the 
coin upon it, and the inscription will plainly 
appear of a greenish hue, but will disappear as 
the coin cools, ‘This method was formerly 
practised at the Mint to discover the genuine coin 
when silver was called in. 

Iv ie said that the quivering of the aspen’s 
leaves is due to the fact of the leaf-stalk 
being flat on the sides, and so thin about the 
middie that the slightest breath of wiud sete 
all the leaves wagging horizontally, A single 
leat plucked off and taken by the end of the 
lesf-stalk between the thumb and forefinger 
admirably illustrates the peculiarity of the as- 
pen. 

Biorore riders are protected against themselves 
in Vienna, Before obtaining permission to ride 
on the public streets they must pass an official 
examination, They are required to ride between 
boards laid on the floor without touching the 
sides or edges of the boards. Ab the word of 
command they caust be able to dismount eliher 
right, left, or backward, Until the rider pesses 
this strict examination satisfactorily a license tc 
ride on the public highway is refused, 


Witp Geese conduct their migration in au 
extremely methodical fashion. The birds form 
themselves into linea shaped like an old-fashioned 
drag or harrow, Sometimes there are two rows, 
one behind the other. There are always distinct 
leaders, but these very soon tire, and by esreful 
watching with a glass, one may see the leaders 
drop back and others take their places, Is has 
been, suggested that this errangement is or the 
principle of a ticket-office window, and that all of 
the ganders successively take the leadership. 
When weary they fal! back to the rear and others 
come up. If the flock is scattered by shot or 
accident they may immediately form sgaiu, 


Awona the latest inventions ia a fish-hook made 
with a fly-back or apring. The hook is in two 
parts, like the jawa of a steel trap, one raising 
back almost to a perpendicular, the other hangicg 
in the usual fashion. When the fish givesa little 
pull at the bait the hook which rests against the 
line comes down like a flash, striking the fish on 
the nose and burying iteelf in the creatures 
head. The mechanism of this hook is extremely 
simple, and it is claimed that even a very slight 
nibble will epring the hook and capture the game. 
This is a good hook for amateurs, but genuine 
sportsmen consider it very much on the principle 
of betting on a sure thing, e2d value io 
accordingly. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Py. —See answer to “ J. B.” 

Ovr or Sornts.—We do not preacribe medicines. 

Wowver.— Her next-of-kin, whoever that might be. 

Boorworm.— Any local bookseller will get it for you. 

Maprtine.—Bathe your feet in weak ammonia 
water. 

Norsan.—Both terms have precisely the same legal 
meaning. 

Gror.—You are misinformed ; they are only worth 
face value. 

Mor.— Put on each coat very thinly ts the only direc- 
tion needed. ; 

A. J.—Apply eat Scotland-yard; many qualifications 
aro required. 

Goopy Two Sxoxzs,—Vaseline makes a good dressing 
for russet shoes. z 

Scr Rosa.—Having the advantages of good education 
your promotion might be rapid. af 

Baconvs.—Tepid water should be used in washing 

the face, if you are troubled with a red nose. 

J. B.—There are hundrads, but it would be against 
our rule to give the recommendation you invite. 

Dororny.—The mother should apply to a police 
magistrate if they are not given up to her at once. 

A Last Resourncs.—Apply castor ofl once s day to 
warts from two to six weeks, and they disappear. 

Cieantingss.—The dirtiest frying-pan will become 
clean if soaked five minutes in ammonia and water. 

Oxanicr.—It would be quite legal. We are pleased to 
know you enjoy reading the Loypon Reaper so much, 

Hitps.—Best thing would be to give the animal a 
~ of flour of sulphur ; administer small quantity in 
mil 





F. M.--Condy’s fluid, applied with a small sponge 
night and more until the effect is produced, is often 
used with good effect, 


Fatra.—You can dilnte it with water, but if you 
loave the cork out of the bottle you wili soon find the 
strength gone out of it. 

Grannre.—The words you mention are pronounced as 
follow: : Am-a-tur; bong-voy-aje; kol-poar-ter ; gee-purc; 
doje; oo-lau ; al-ke ; Ger-ta, 

Anxious Inquirngr.—The cocaine benumbs the part. 
but we should mot like to say that you are certain of 
painless extraction by using it. 


Buixp a8 A Bat.—When dimness of sight proceeds 
from old age, it is incurable. If he smokes to excess he 
had better practise mi 

GramumaRian,— Correct mar” requires you to 
say, “It is I,” although “It’s me” is a colloquatlism 
that passes unchallenged generaliy, 

J. J, 8.—The succeas of a commercial traveller is due, 
apart from the excellence of the goods he travela in te 
a special manner which he creates for himself. 


Reraotz.-—-It is probably anold English coin. George II. 
was at that time of land. Such coins are not 
rare, and have little, if any more than their face value. 


A Broinner.—Remember to thoroughly wash and 
scrape the ‘oe and to be chary with the season- 
ing, which overdone, gives @ coarse, unpleasant 
flavour, 

C, C.—You are doing very well for a young man, and 
your prospects are suthcient for you to marry on, but 
we would advise you to wait a year or two longer before 
marrying. 

Appia,—"' Pouring ofl on troubled water” is ono of 
those expressions which has worked its way into 
usage without the originality of it being assigned to 
any one in particular. 


Loros.~-The Egyptian Lotos flower which enters so 
largely into. decorative ornament symbolizes much of 
the obscure philosophy of that ancient land, but has no 
especial meaning for the modern world. 


W. 5. T.—We know of nothing likely to prove at all 
permanent enough to answer the purpose We pres ume 
you have experimented with shellac varnishes and 
lacquers, and found them too perishable. 


B. 8. W.—Steep ro. glue for two or three hours io 
water before di ving it in the pot, then beat the 
pieces of wood that are to be joined, aly Bie git, and 
tie the joined work firmly together to se’ 


Preasure.—There are various ways in which young 
people may pass their time ther ayreeably ng the 
summer season ; so many in that we wonder that 
any inquiry should be made upon the subject. 

D. Y. T.—-It is said that by using a mixture made 

scraping horse-radish into @ cup of cold sour milk, 
letting it stand for twelve hours, and then straining, 
freckles may be effectually removed. Apply two or 
three times a day. 


Prsrep.—A favourite bait with ratcatchers 1s oi! of 
aniseed ; if you touched the part in the traps with that, 
using a small carcel-hair brush for the purpose, you 
might be more successfol in your hunt; but the one 
cure for rata is to relay drains, put down plenty of 
broken glass in the “runs” of the vermin, and up 
holes with cemeat, 


Ex14.—There are several respectable shoermakers in 
your neighbourhood, who would doubtiess put you in 
the way of what you want done, or telling you whether 
pia id ead to remedy the faded colour you com- 


Ovrrous.—An egotist may be geacrous to a fault to 
all except those who refuse to accept him at his own 
estimate; a sel man, on the other band, is never 
ene and does hot as a rule seek to magni/y his own 
raportance. ¢ 

tysuRnep.—The only advice we should think worth 
giving would be to lubricate the band freely, perhaps 
once or twice daily, first with acetic xcid and then with 
hot olive oil, rubbing in the material with circular 
motion, not too hard, but constantly. 


J, W. 8.—Show a little en or you will lose 
the prizes, Go to see the young lady, and by agreeable 
attention show her the great love that you bear to 
her. As soon as you think it prudent ask her to be 
your wife. You had better be quick about tt. 


A Beoryyer.--If you can begin at the beginning, and 
atody all of the first principles, and progresa with work 
aud stady at the same time, your advancament would 
be much more satisfactory than in any other way, 
although you may not get 80 rapidly, 

Mrc.—An engagement may be long or short according 
to the feeling, cir ti , or position of the parties. 
It may -be for the best in pany cases to delay the 
marriage day, but, as a rule, very long engagements are 
not desirable waen we consider that tue best years of a 
life may pass away before the parties be made one. 


Ont wHo Wants to Knrow.—A plentiful sprinkling 





method of driving them off, but it must be persisted in 
for some time ; the powder should be forced into cracks 
and crevices where they hide in the daytime, as well as 
freely sprinkled about wherever they show. 


MY PROSPECT. . 


Berry? The ruina of a cherished home, 

Decay and Silence standing sentry at the gate 

Through which, erewhile, Love's footsteps biithely 
presacd, 

Dismantiled walls that echoed once with song ; 

An empty, desolate void, where Darkness reigns, 

And Memory sits alone and weeps her dead ! 


Around? A grey, interminable plain, 

That stretches on and on iu endless sweep— 
One vast unbroken waste of arid sand, 
Roofed in by sullen, lowering, leaden skies ; 
No touch of tender hand, no voice of love 
To cheer the drear monotony of the way. 


Before? A dazzling burst of radiant light 
That falle in glory on 2 scene most fair, 
Where eye and ear are raviehed with delight ; 
Where heart to heart responds, and mind to mind. 
This is the gift the future holds for me ; 

Ja its joy-given strength I toil on patiently, ” 


AmaTEUR.—-The very best way is to submit your 
composition to some expert and accept his opinion. A 
pres many pieces are rather pretty, and yet not strik- 

g enough to command attention. Lege Bap agp 
music finds appreciative listeners, and in time 
become popular, . 

Fioss.—Lay cloth on a flat surface and rab it with 
beeswax until there is a good thick skin of the material 
on the cloth, then & over it witha hot tron, which 
drives the wax into the cloth, making it quite water- 
proof without in any Way interfering with ite ventilatin 

roperties or rendering it stiff aud unwieldy in fold- 

g it up. 

J. B.—-Make some very thin lime or lime cream, as it 
is calied ; put a small quantity in a barrel and stand a 
layer of eggs in that on their ends, then lay in another 
layer of cream with another layer of eggs, and so on till 
your barre! is filled, when a final layer of about one to 
two inches deep should be laid on and the thing is 
complete. 


Duriovs Dawy.—Differences of opinion must be 
looked for in every station of life. Unless they be very 
important they rhould not be dwelt upon ; and even 
when important why should the contestants oherish 
~ ill-ieeling between themselves? Take our advice 
and be lenient toward the one to whom you aro 80 soon 
to be wedded. ‘ Engagements are easily broken, but 
they are not so readily resumed. 


Inexpresencep.-—The fore-quarter ts regarded as the 
most delicate. When brought to the table it is usual to 
have a separate hot diah to put the shoulder on, as it 
must be severed from the ribs before serving them. In 
amall families the should times removed from 
the table to be eaten cold. For roasting, about twenty 
minutes to the d is considered suffictent to cook 
lamb thoroughly. It is served with mint sauce and 
gravy. 

Aio1a,—Boll the lambs’ tongues in salt and water 
tnd when soft skin them ; cut off ail the hard part, and 
put them in glass jars, pints proferred. Boil white 
peared pred it over them while hot, Put in the 





jar here and there some bay leaves, a whole white 
pepper, a few small white onions, or large ones | 
sliced, a few and a little mace. Cover the jars 


and let them stand in a cool place for three cays, when 
the tongues will be found tender and ready for use. 








of powdered borax in their haunts is found an admirabie_ 


Horsirss.—li you suggest to us s number of trades 
or professions you think you are fit for we may 
indicate the one we consider most desirable ; but if you 
have arrived at your prevent age without ever having 
exercised a preference in regard to your mode oi obtain- 
ing a livelihood we are afraid we cannot help you. 


R. R.—AW you can do is to treat the Intrusive young 
men to whom you refer with cold politeness, and avoic 
them as much as ciroumstances wil) permit. An ex 
perienced woman of the world could hit upon some 
means of pitting the two men against cach other in 
such @ as to afford her amusement, aud by that 
method rid herself of their annoyance. 

Nevraat.—We suggest that you maintain your deter- 
mination to keep “ neutral” in the warfare prevaillx 
in the family circle to which you belong. Let tho 
participants in it, especially those who find favlt with 
you frors holding aloof from itt, indulge ip crisination 
and recrimination to the full extent of their bellicose 
dispositions and desires, 


Youso Wire.--Relishes to serve with » lettuce or 
celery salad are made by cutting squares of bread about 
a fourth of an inch thik, using a. smal) cake-cutter to 
transform them Into faney shapes, and frying them in 
Geep fat. While they are hot they sbould be covered 
with grated cheese, spread on in a thick layer, and 
after standing them in the oven for two minutes they 
may be served, 

Gratero, Reapen.—Keep the flour, if possible, in a 
cool, dry, airy room, where the temperature will be 
equitable, not above alxty or sixty-Gve degrees, Like 
butter, it will absorb odours readily, and for this 
reason there should be a separate place made for the 
accommodation of the flour barrel where it will not be 
near fieb, vegetables nor onions. Always sift befuro 
using. 

G. L, M.~—The Dark Ages began in the fifth century, 
and lasted till near the fifteenth. The darkest perioc 
for Europe, generally, was during theseventh century. 
Things began to lighten up a little in France in the 
eleventh century. A knowledge of some arts wus lost 
duriug the Dark Ages. In Hallam’s ‘Middle Ages 
and White's ‘‘ Highteen Christian Centuries,” you cap 
get full accounts of those times. 


A Surrzerr.—We do not give medical advice, and a 
cane like yours is one that requires careful considera: 
tion ; you seem to be troubled with what fs called 
nasal catarrh. which sometimes runs into serious 
results; possibly there is nothing more wrorvg than 
would be cured by the use of tonic medicine, such 4s 
cod liver oil and chernical food taken alternately, with 
datly use of bath and, of course, plain nourishing dict 
and comfortalie clothing ; but if you have made efforta 
in, that direction without success then we say, see a 
medical man at once. 


@. F. D.~The Black Hole of Calcutta fs a smal, 
close dungeon in Fort William at that place. On the 
night of June 20th, 1750, Burajah Dowla, the aotec 
Hast Indian potentate, covfined one hundred and 
forty-six British captives in this dungeon. They soon 
began % experience terrible agony from thirsh and 
lack of air. fn » few hours several of thera died, and 
in the morning only twenty-three of the survived 
who were released. The Black Hole is or was 
recentiy used as 4 warelouse, aud an obelisk fity 
feet h'jh, erected in memory of the victims, stands 
before the gate, 

vy. C. L.—To clean ostrich feathers out some white 
curd soap in small pleces, pour boiling water on them, 
and add a little pearlash. When the sozp is quite 
dissolved, and the mixture cool enough for the hand to 
bear, plunge the feathers into it, and draw them 
through the hand until the dirt appears squeezed out 
of them ; then peas them through 4 clean lather with 
some blueing in it, and then rinee in cold water with 
blueing to give them a a colour. Beat them 
against the hand to shake off the water, and dry them 
by shaking them near a fire. Wher perfectly dry 
curl each fibre separately with a blunt knife or ivory 
paper-fo)der. 

8B. B.—A little friendly artifice is frequently em- 
ployed in cases of this kind. Take some friend of tho 
young lady into your confidence and find out what sho 
would like or what would be serviceable and procure 
that. Many wedding gifte are valueless for wart of 
this. A nice shawl pin, or a parlour ornament If she is 
to keep house, or a dressing-table article Is nico and 
fitting. Send your card attached to the article, and if 
you know the lady fairly write a kind note, telling her 
that you wish her every happiness, end that you hope 
she will accept something from you of no great value, 
but that it will recall the affectionate regard of her 
friend. Much of the charm will depend on the way in 
which the thing is done, 
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THE LONDON READEE. 








Flowers love the Sunlight, and always 
turn to it, for it brightens everything. 


The modern housewife always turns to 


Sunlight Soap 


for it brightens her home, and helps her out on “washing- 





day,” or any other day when she needs a pure honest soap 
which cleanses everything it touches and doesn’t injure 


anything, either fabric or ’hands. 


Less labour, Greater comfort. 




















ELER’S 


V CURATIVE COMPOUND 
ve CURES 


FTER all other compounds, syrups, elixirs, and 
doctors’ medicines have failed, here is one case 
among the thousands that have been cured of 


|| WERWOUS PROSTRATION and 


NYSPEPSIA: 


| 1 suffered terribly for more than five years with 
uld not 


» nervous prostration and dyspepsia. I co 
. te relief er any benefit whatever. I have now, on the 
x HAS HOC recommendation 6f my doctor, taken the contents of four 
. bottles of Vogeler’s Curative Compound, and I am well 


EQUAL GF 6g he and strong, can walk, eat and sleep. I believe I should 
re oD Yi € 1 ne now be dead if I had not taken this wonderful medicine 


of | Cu CU mle Pr ——Hexwny James, Aston, near Birmingham. 
‘V=-j\nuew=_! | , 
KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH | ye GELER & 











60U,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 
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AT ALL SEASONS. CURATIVE COMPOUND 


lh) Tt Removes and prevents al } 
iF REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS. IRRITATION, CHAPS, oor URES 
| al ETC., AND } 
Bi A CLEAR AND HEALTHY GOMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY ITS USE. 
i BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! Sold hy medicine dealers everywhere at 19, 14d. and Qs, 6d., or 


Hi | ‘“s . pin 
sure to ask ERT rg» tb 1s post by us on receipt of 14 or 30 penny stamps. 
Bi Be sure to ask for “B HAM'S,” the ONLY GENUINE, goth ‘parcels poss bY us (ll Darciaghan deed, tanaan. 
1a In Botties ts. & 2s. 6d., of ail Chemists and Perfumers. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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